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Introduction 
BY THE LORD BISHOP OF CROYDON 


AM asked by Mr. Lampen to write a brief intro- 
duction to the little book which he has just 
written, and which he is publishing under the title of 
“ Spiritual Power.” I do so readily and with pleasure, 
for at least two reasons. The first, that I have a great 
respect for Mr. Lampen, and knowing something of his 
work, greatly value it, and therefore am glad to be of 
any service which it is in my power to render. The 
second, that the intention and design of his book is that 
which every earnest-minded man must needs be anxious 
to help forward. In thesolemn and responsible position 
of ininistering to the spiritual needs of immortal souls, 
the clergy, in proportion to their earnestness and 
anxiety to discharge, to the best of their ability, the 
duties of their sacred office, cannot but grow to 
know something of the troubles, the struggles, the 
burdens and the temptations of their people. In de- 
livering their message they endeavour to bear these in 
mind, Their sermons are largely designed to meet these 
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needs and difficulties. In the personal and confidential 
intercourse which their pastoral visitation brings to 
them they endeavour sympathetically to assist their 
people amidst the changes and chances of their daily 
life. But experience teaches them that, although 
the sermon may suggest, and the pastoral visit may 
carry further, some line of thought designed to help and 
to direct, there will still be needed, beyond and besides 
these, the Devotional Book, which can be pondered over 
at leisure, and constantly turned to, and which will 
help to drive home the truths which have been imparted. 

As I read the MS. of Mr. Lampen’s book it at once 
occurred to me that this was its intention. His ex- 
perience as a Parish Priest has led him to feel the need 
of such a supplement, both to his pulpit teaching and 
to his pastoral visitation; and he is anxious to con- 
tribute, more especially for his people’s good, to the 
rich store, happily available, of helpful devotional 
literature, and to speak to them, from its pages, of those 
subjects concerning which his experience has told him 
they needed still further help and direction. 

No one, I fancy, can fail to realize that one of the great 
needs in our modern life is time for more quiet, restful 
meditation and thought. Even the most retired country 
life is not free from the spirit of restlessness and rush. 
Services must be short; sermons shorter. Even our 
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literature, if it is to secure a reading, must be divided 
into snippets. Nothing arrests the attention for long. 
It may be hoped, therefore, that such a book as this may 
be of use at least to the more thoughtful, in some 
moments of their leisure, and that it may be the means 
of helping them to know better how to spend their daily 
lives so as to master those weaknesses and failings which 
beset, alas, the path of every disciple of the Lord. Mr. 
Lampen assumes that his reader is a convinced disciple ; 
that the Lord Jesus Christ has been made known to him, 
at least in some small measure ; and what he has written 
is designed to help such persons to a better realization 
of that life which alone is consistent with so noble a 
profession. God grant that his wish and his intention 


may meet with much success, 


H. H. Croydon. 
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CHAPTER I 


The Power of Love, Zeal and Knowledge 


“ For the love of God is broader than the measure of man’s mind, 
And the Heart of the Eternal is most wonderfully kind. 
But we make His love too narrow by false limits of our own, 
And we magnify His strictness with a zeal He will not own.’ 

FF. W. Faber (born 1814). 


HERE are three essentials to a successful life—love, 
zeal and knowledge. Love is the root secret, 
the foundation of all that is beautiful and true and 
noble in life. Zeal and knowledge are of little use 
without it, nay, they may even repel us rather than 
attract. No doubt it was for this reason that the Divine 
Saviour, after His resurrection, put to the zealous St. 
Peter the question ‘“‘ Lovest thou Me?” St, Peter was 
himself a married man, and knew the difficulties of bring- 
ing up a family. So to him the Master says “ Feed 
My sheep, tend My lambs.” The Lord well knew the 
sterling character of that warm-hearted, impetuous, 
generous man. He knew that without a loving heart 
there can be no spiritual power. Great faith may make 
a grand hero, great intellect may make a man of learning, 
but a warm, loving, generous heart alone can win other 
hearts, and until we win we can never influence. So 
the Master first asks for our personal love: ‘“ Lovest 
thou Me?” At the outset there must be this. Without 
personal love, personal devotion to the Master, we shall 
inevitably fail. 
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How true it is that those who come in contact with us 
in life soon discover our real character. They find out, 
too, whether our devotion to Christ be only historical, 
or if it is also what we call personal. Instinct tells them 
—a true instinct—that we are acting a part, or, at best, 
that we are impelled by a sense of duty rather than by 
the warm energizing power of love. 

If, then, our life as Christians springs from a loving 
enthusiasm burning brightly within us, the light will 
shine forth from the windows of our soul, and others 
“will take knowledge of us that we have been with Jesus.” 
This is no mere phrase, it is a reality in many lives 
to-day. 

There are many who have a yearning desire for this 
spirit of love. They are anxious above all things to 
catch this glowing enthusiasm for the Saviour and 
for those whom He loves. You yourself who read these 
words, and are perhaps deeply wishful to do some real 
good in your day and generation, you wish, earnestly 
to be an active worker for Christ and His Church. You 
have glowing visions of wider usefulness as the years 
advance. Like Joseph of old, you “ dream dreams.” 
People sneer, as Joseph’s brothers sneered, and say with 
them “Behold this dreamer cometh!” But you 
remember that Joseph’s dream came true, So you dream 
of an England, nay, of a world, won over for Christ ; 
you have visions of a Church which is Catholic indeed ; 
you see in your dreams a grand forward movement, 
a mighty wave of successful endeavour, sweeping man- 
kind onwards towards the shore of eternal perfection. 

Yet, in spite of the vision which has inspired you, you 
oftentimes are conscious of a lack of direction, and of 
definite aim, You notice, too, that so many good souls 
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fail to realize their ideal—perhaps it is that they have 
zeal without knowledge, or knowledge without zeal, 
or both without the mainspring of love. For true 
zeal can only come from personal devotion to Christ. 
Nothing can take its place. This is the vital force of 
the soul’s life, the source of the Divine, electric power : 
“ Lovest thou Me?” Such is the great question put 
by the risen Master to all who would be strong and 
zealous in His work on behalf of others. The question 
implies that not only is the Divine Saviour wishful for 
our love, but also that He knows well what a heart- 
aching failure and bitter disappointment our life-work 
will be, unless we build upon this as the foundation. 
For only by loving Him can we become like Him. 
People always assimilate in character with those whom 
they love and with whom they dwell and hold converse 
day by day. Their sub-conscious self does this; they 
cannot helpit. Soit is only by becoming like the Master 
that we can hope to win souls as He wins them. Directly 
we begin in truth and reality to love Jesus Christ we shall 
begin to love those to whom He has sent us for our life- 
work in the world. 

Having seen, then, that love is the root of the matter, 
and from which all that is worthy alone can grow, we look 
next at the two strong branches which spring from the 
tree of Love—Zeal and Knowledge. 

What do we Christians, after love to God, regard as 
the supreme object of our earthly existence ? Surely it 
is this: to build up His children in their Holy Faith 
and for a Holy Life. Love is the foundation, but upon 
it there must be a superstructure. Knowledge, definite 
informing knowledge, is absolutely essential to success, 
There is ample zeal in sectarianism, but men all over 
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the world are coming to see that thus the body of Christ 
is being rent in pieces. Knowledge of Truth, of Holiness. 
of Righteousness, is the food which the Peters of Christ 
are to give to His sheep, to His lambs. We Christians 
dare not give stones when the children of our Father 
ask us, in His name, for bread. The nourishment 
which we are to supply has to be won by hard and per- 
severing toil and must be made appropriate, both in 
quality and in quantity for their needs. In a word, it 
must be real food, not a sham meal. Souls will starve 
if we attempt to feed them on “ words, words, nothing 
but words.” We need infinite patience, and therefore 
infinite love, to teach the alphabet of the Christian life, 

There are delicate babes which the Master puts into 
our arms, saying “‘ Feed (tend) My lambs.” In selecting 
a nurse we look first for one who has a kind and 
affectionate nature and then we look for one who is a 
keen and zealous worker ; but we require also that she 
shall have real knowledge of the requirements of infants, 
or she is useless as a nurse. 

The Society which the Master founded on earth is a 
teaching society. “Go and teach” was his plain com- 
mand, “Make disciples, teaching them to observe all 
things whatsoever I commanded you.” Hence the 
Teacher must certainly know more than the taught, 
and needs constant supplies of the Grace Divine in 
order to be able worthily to impart it. The Gift 
indeed is ours, yet how seldom do we realize this or 
make full use of our magnificent position as Christians. 

The Christian man or woman who is conscious of the 
possession of a loving heart, and of burning zeal for the 
Master’s service, now proceeds to ask ‘“ What shall I 
teach ?” The Divine Society of Christ, which we call 
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the Church, conveys to us not only His inward Gift 
but offers also definite Truth and a definite expression 
of belief. This is why, from Apostolic times, there has 
ever been in the Divine Society of Christ a definite creed. 
As Canon Liddon, the great preacher of St. Paul’s, points 
out in one of his most telling sermons, the creeds of 
Christendom are like railway-lines, on which the train 
of the Church, and of human thought and action, can 
safely develop fullest power. 

So there can be but one reply to the question, “‘ What 
can I teach?” Weare to teach truth, definite truth, 
not mere goodness ; remembering that, apart from truth, 
goodness is impossible. It is of no use to urge “ Be good 
because you ought to.be good.” Men and women need 
more solid reason and basis for goodness than this ; 
something more substantial than dreary platitudes 
about duty. Feeding is an intensely practical process. 
We Christians, therefore, who are inspired by this ideal, 
must live the creed which 7s definite truth. We have 
to promulgate something better than our own private 
ideas, fancies or borrowed notions (for very few of our 
so-called opinions are home-made). Dryden, the poet, 
called truth the ‘Cement of Society,” for it unites 
us to each other, while from individual opinion, held 
apart from the guidance of dogmatic and Apostolic Truth, 
have grown the ever-multiplying divisions, sects and 
heresies which disfigure and divide and weaken Christ’s 
Society on earth at the present time. 

The history of Christendom presents many examples 
of those who have recognized these facts, Let us 
take three conspicuous lives in which we may plainly 
observe the working of these three dynamic forces,— 
Love, Zeal and Knowledge. 
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Among the men in whom was the unifying and im- 
pelling force of this trinity of powers, among men of vast 
sympathy and largeness and warmth of heart, none is 
greater than Savonarola the Italian patriot and reformer. 
Here we have a true man, one filled with love for God 
and for his fellow-men. Savonarola was born at a time 
which we usually term “ dark”—“the dark ages ”— 
September 21st, 1451. An early disappointment in 
love having well-nigh broken his heart, Savonarola 
becomes a monk, and resolves henceforth to devote his 
life to prayer, study of the Scriptures and the Sacra- 
ments. He comes to reside in Florence—Dante’s home, 
the most beauteous city of medizval times, the abode 
of learning and of art, and also, alas! of grossest im- 
morality, abetted by Lorenzo di Medici, its tyrant 
ruler. 

It is here, in Florence, that the monk begins his giant 
task, impelled by love for God and for man, by burning 
zeal and by a holy learning such as was rare in those days. 
Organizing the younger folks into bands. of mercy, 
Savonarola now begins to preach his famous sermons, 
till presently the Duomo, holding ten thousand souls, 
is too small for the vast crowds which flock to hear him, 
Another congregation is formed in the City Hall—beau- 
tiful with its frescoes from the hand of the mighty Michael 
Angelo. Of course Savonarola is opposed—as all good 
men are opposed, but the mighty Florentine, aflame 
with love, alive with zeal, his mind replenished by 
stores of divine learning, wins the day. A change, 
subtle and marvellous, comes over fair Florence, till 
at length Lorenzo, its ruler, when he is dying, sends for 
the monk, and trembles when Savonarola refuses him 
absolution unless he promises amendment. 


Li 
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Large of heart, brimful of earnestness, Savonarola 
lives for others, an altruist indeed. Presently he finds 
himself involved in a fierce struggle with the Pope of 
the period, who, being himself devoid of spiritual ideals, 
refuses all Savonarola’s demands for reform in the 
Church. 

Still the monk goes on with his marvellous preaching. 
It must have been a wonderful sight, in that great 
cathedral, when he holds aloft the crucifix, ‘“‘ You have 
crucified, by your sins, the Son of God afresh!” he 
cries, and the vast congregation, sobbing out its peni- 
tence, sinks on its knees, 

Yet, in the end, this mighty man, this man of love, 
of zeal, of learning, like his Divine Master seems to fail. 
For he is burnt to death among those for whom he had 
lived, even in his own beloved city of Florence. Thus 
passes to his crown one of the supreme builders of the 
City of God. 

Or, go back three hundred years earlier than Savon- 
arola and you meet another of these giant-like men, 
another stalwart witness for this trinity of forces—love, 
zeal, knowledge. 

Francis, founder of the order of the Franciscans, 
is born at Assisi, a small village of Umbria in Central 
Italy, A.D. 1182. It is one of those periods which come 
to the world with cycle-like regularity ; a time when 
the old order is changing, giving place to new; a time, 
that is, like the present age. The foundations of modern 
life were being laid, foundations religious, intellectual, 
social, artistic and political. Eastern ideas had been 
imported into Europe—largely by the Crusaders, and its 
peoples were learning the secrets of self-government. 
Freedom, in the modern sense, was beginning to uplift 
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its voice. Even science was struggling, though feebly, 
to make itself heard. 

The consequence was that the era of New Thought 
was an age which witnessed also an upheaval of morals ; 
for such upheavals usually come with the advance of 
. intellectual ideas. The Spirit of the age was becoming 
strong, too strong indeed for the ancient faith. “ Think 
of the present ; live for the present; enjoy life; give 
yourself every happiness; enjoy the things of sense!” 
Such were the sentiments of the thirteenth century. 
We hear similar words in the twentieth century. 

It needed a man, a true man; one of apostolic build ; 
one full of love for Christ and for his fellowmen; a man 
of knowledge and of insight ; one able to inspire the men 
of his age with new ideals. 

Then up rose Francis, the Italian peasant lad of 
Assisi. Francis was what men to-day call an optimist. 
He was one of those happy people who see good in every- 
one. He ever looked on the brighter and more hopeful 
side of life. In every man, woman and child he recog- 
nized God’s image. To him the very birds of the air 
were full of the Divine. The motto of Francis was 
“‘ Back to Christ.”” Hence he had but one story—Christ 
Incarnate, Crucified, Risen. If ever there lived an 
altruist it was Francis of Assisi; if ever there was the 
triumph of altruistic principles it was in his society 
and its works, 

Not all at once did he learn to live for others. The 
art was acquired, and came by stern self-discipline. 
One day—so goes the story—a miserable leper stretches 
forth his diseased hand for alms. Francis gives him 
money, and then stoops and kisses his loathsome face. 
“ A foolish act!” you cry. Francis called it his victory. 
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It was a victory indeed. So it came about that Francis, 
the man of love, of zeal, and of marvellous knowledge 
of the hearts of men, a living Imitation of Christ, a 
human copy of the Saviour, brought about, perhaps 
all unwittingly, the great revival of religion which char- 
acterized the thirteenth century, such a revival as we 
are looking for to-day—only we want the St. Francis. 

“Are you thinking of a bride,’ enquired a friend 
one moonlight night. 

“Yes,” replied St. Francis, thoughtfully, “of a 
woman nobler and more beautiful than ever you saw, 
her name is Poverty.” 

So Francis took to himself the bride Poverty, by 
which he meant humanity; the sorrowful, the sad, 
the neglected, the wretched, and among them founded 
this Society of love, that it might teach the one Faith. 
Thus did his ‘“‘ Franciscans” become the archetype 
of succeeding Christian social efforts in the direction 
of true brotherhood, For the Catholic Faith, rightly 
understood, is the Gospel of Humanity. 

Nay, let us turn back the pages of history yet another 
seven hundred years before the days of St. Francis, back 
to the year 480. In that year is born, in Nursia, in the 
same district of Umbria, St. Benedict. He comes of an 
ancient Italian family, and as he grows up develops a 
character in which love, zeal and knowledge are promi- 
nent. On all sides he sees dissension. Churchmen 
then, as now, disputing among themselves. And all 
the while the Roman Empire is hastening to its fall 
under the sledge-hammer blows of the robust Goths of 
the North. From religion the apostolic spirit appears 
to have departed. There is little love, less zeal, and 
widespread ignorance. At the early age of twelve 
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Benedict is sent to school in Rome. As he grows older 
he is horror-struck at the immorality of the city, and at 
length retires to a cave in the country where he spends 
long periods in prayer and meditation. Here his fame 
grows, as eventually the fame of a humble, earnest and 
saintly man is bound to grow, and presently he begins 
to teach and preach, until his ministry attracts large 
crowds. From such a beginning arises the great order 
of the Benedictines, an Order which by its love for souls, 
its zeal for God, and its learning, revives the spirit of 
true religion, in those wild and lawless days, in a way 
difficult to realize in these times of culture and of peace. 
Till, at length, even the conquering Gothic King himself 
kneels in reverence before the saintly Benedict. 


a“ 


. Such is the might of Love, of Zeal, of Truth, 
As it hath been 
Lodged in a few—obeyed and yet unseen, 
Reared on lone heights, and rare, 
His saints their watch-flame bear. 
And the mad world sees the wide-circling blaze ; 
© Vain searching whence it streams and how to quench its 
rays. 
So sings the saintly Newman. 

It seems to me that we have in these three men 
examples of the secret of those who possess Spiritual 
Power. Especially does the Christian teacher need the 
essentials of love, zeal and knowledge ; for, as we have 
seen, without these his efforts are doomed to failure. 
What a magnificent edifice, within the City of God, 
might the Christian men and women of the world raise, 
could they but realize that, in the Spiritual Powers of 
love, zeal and knowledge, they possess dynamic forces 
which can move the world. 


CHAPTER II 


The Power of Bearing other People’s 
Burdens 


“To live for others, to suffer for others, is the inevitable 
condition of our being. To accept the condition gladly, is to 
find it crowned with its own joy.”—Bishop Westcott (born 1825). 


“Success and happiness are only to be had in giving up one’s 
Will.” —General Gordon (born 1833). 


] THINK St. Paul must have gone a good way 

along the path of holy living when he wrote to 
the Church in Galatia: ‘‘ Bear ye one another’s burdens 
and so fulfil the law of Christ,” and yet, with much- 
inspired insight, he adds, a few lines later, ‘‘ For every 
man shall bear his own burden.” 

Are not these thoughts complementary and mutually 
inclusive ? St. Paul has ever before his mind a mag- 
nificent ideal of the Church, as a community in which 
each member has not only his own burden to bear but 
in which each can also help someone else to bear a burden, 
and this through the spirit of loyal brotherhood, that 
magnificent spirit which the Divine Burden-Bearer of 
our common humanity has brought to us. 

Here, then, we have the two principles: persona 
responsibility and brotherhood. Nor are these in any 
way antagonistic. We must not imagine that, because 
we have troubles and personal anxieties in life, 
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therefore we are unable to help our fellow men and 
women to bear theirs. No, it is a beautiful arrangement, 
made by the Almighty, that it is just when we have our 
individual sorrows we can best help those who are 
crushed by their own burden. 

These words may meet the eye of one who suffers 
under a torturing anxiety ; a fear of impending danger ; 
a feeling of desperation at the thought of the future, and 
that horrid sense of numbness which comes over the soul 
unable to struggle any more. You think of your 
inner life; you dwell on your secret unhappiness; you 
realize that you are alone in life; the awful solitude of 
human existence appals you; you begin to ask the 
meanings of the tremendous universe in which, without 
your will or consent, you find yourself. “ Why was I 
born ? Why am here ?” suchis yourcry. The shade 
of mystery envelops you around and seems to weigh 
your spirit to the dust. Perhaps you have a struggle 
for daily bread. Or the burden of ill-health, or the 
consciousness of spiritual weakness, or the feeling of 
sin on the conscience, or the dread of a miserable fall. 
“Can no one help me ?” you exclaim; ‘“‘ Am I ever to 
struggle on alone ?—lonely in my birth, lonely through 
life, and lonely when grim death seizes me at last!” 

In a very real sense all this is true. Each human soul, 
like a star, ‘‘ dwells apart, whether in desert or in 
crowd,” Each soul is naked in the awful presence of 
Him who created it. Each heart must, to a very large 
extent, bear its own burden. We think we know each 
other. But is this really the case? Do even husband 
and wife, united in fondest, deepest love, know all ? 
Do mother and child, knit by closest human ties, know 
all? Such intimate knowledge is impossible. We 
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understand not the meaning of the throb of the heart 
which lies nearest to our own. We cannot know all that 
soul’s agonies or fears, or crushing sorrow ; nor indeed 
its joys, and its thrill of glorious happiness. The most 
supreme human sympathy, the tenderest human love, 
the closest human friendship, cannot penetrate into the 
inner shrine of a soul dearer to us than all the world. 


Each in its hidden joy or woe, 
Our hermit spirits dwell on earth below. 


Here it is, in its solitary cell, that the soul fights out 
its battle of life. Other people may see on our face 
some evidences of the struggle we undergo; they may 
anxiously read its marks; but they can never witness 
the awful struggle itself. Only God and His holy angels 
see that. We meet people in society and notice lines on 
their faces, and we say “ She has passed through much 
trouble’ ; but we can never realize, in its fullness, the 
bitter. truth. Ah, many a time, did we but know it, 
an aching heart lies behind that bright kindly smile, 
a tragedy behind that cheery laugh. In the chamber of 
secrecy, one’s own bosom, there lies some hidden thing 
which we can never, never make known to others. 
“‘ The heart knoweth its own bitterness, and a stranger 
doth not intermeddle with its joy.” Such is. the inex- 
orable law which the All-wise Creator has written upon 
our being, ‘‘ every man shall bear his own burden,” 

Well, there is enough in such thoughts to crush us 
completely—if this were all. But it is not all. Christ 
has taken our Human Nature so that He may be our 
Burden-Bearer, and thus give us both the Power and the 
earnest desire to be a burden-bearer to others. While it 
is the law of nature that we bear our own burdens, it is 
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the marvellous gift of Grace that we desire to help our 
brothers and sisters in the bearing of their life-burdens. 

What a strange thing it is, and yet how true we find 
it to be, that when we consciously accept the gift of 
Spiritual Power from the Master, and earnestly, lovingly 
and unselfishly help someone else, we become strong to 
endure, nay, to bear bravely, our own sorrows. We 
discover at once that the joyous, higher, nobler life 
demands from us something more than self for its object. 
The self-centred lose happiness. In the seeking for self- 
advantage or self-gain, or for happiness of a selfish sort, 
our own burden becomes increasingly more heavy to 
bear, and this for the reason that the true life of a man 
or woman is something very much higher than a life of 
individual isolation. We are made for each other, The 
spirit of Christ is the spirit of brotherliness and the 
Church is a society for cordial co-operation. This should 
never be forgotten. Directly anyone accepts the Master 
as the Model for life and as a Saviour in life, a new 
principle comes into action. The cry no longer is “ oh 
my pain! Oh my sorrow! Oh my heavy burden!” 
But ‘‘ what canI do for you, dear friend? How best can 
I help you? Let me share with you the load on your 
heart. Trust me and I will give you the help of affec- 
tionate sympathy and possibly of practical experience.” 
Do we not feel the want of such warm-hearted, loving, 
Christ-like souls ? George Macdonald writes true words : 
“Tt is by loving, and not by being loved, that one can 
come nearest to the soul of another. Where two love, 
it is the loving of each other, and not the being loved 
by each other, that originates, perfects and assures their 
blessedness.”’ 

When the Master said: “I am the vine, ye are the 
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branches ; the branch cannot bear fruit of itself, no 
more can ye except ye abide in Me,” He was just ex- 
hibiting to us the twin truths that each stem, has to bear 
its own load and yet at the same time to help on the 
common life. It is an old thought that the economy 
of the human body illustrates the same vital truth. 
Each limb, each organ, has not only to do its own part 
and to bear its own burden in performing its particular 
function, but it has to share with the other members and 
organs the general work of the body; so that, as St. 
Paul shrewdly points out, “‘ The eye cannot say to the 
hand ‘I have no need of thee’; nor again the head to 
the feet ‘ I have no need of you.’’”’ The same law holds 
good in Art. We examine a beautiful Church or Cathe- 
dral and are struck by the noble columns, mounting 
like a forest of stone towards the groined roof. Each 
stone bears its own burden ; each has its place and each 
its work to do. From foundation to coping not one 
stone is useless ; all alike help to express and carry out 
the grand idea which was born in the mind of the archi- 
tect ; growing up into an embodiment of beauty and 
utility, even as it sprang from his inner consciousness, 
Each stone of the sweeping series of arches supports the 
rest and bears its own burden, just because it bears the 
burden of those on either side of it. Thus the whole 
beauteous temple, “‘ fitly framed,” is upreared, meet for 
the worship of God, and emblem of His living Church, 
Perhaps the development of modern human activity 
will further illustrate this truth, that we can only bear 
our own burden by bearing the burdens of others. 
On all sides it is recognized that the life which we men 
and women are living in the civilized world becomes ever 
increasingly complex. This is true of business, of 
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science, and of every department of thought. The 
specialist bears his own share of the common burden. 
yet there is a unity of labour. The artist, the surgeon, 
the tradesman, each brings his gift, bearing his own 
burden, and all the while taking his allotted part in 
the common responsibility. 

The question at once arises: why this interdepend- 
ence? Itis part of the mystery of human life, and must 
be for areason. We were dependent on the mother who 
bore us, we shall be dependent on the good offices of 
others to the very brink of the grave. There can be no 
satisfactory answer but this: That the all-wise Creator 
desires to bring out all that is best in our character, and 
that this is the only means by which it can be accom- 
plished. Indeed wecan only realize the significance of our 
life by becoming burden-sharers. It has been well said 
‘** Show me the man who refuses to bear the burden of 
others, and I will show you one who, when the day of 
his own sore trial comes, will find that he is unable to 
bear his own burden.” The Burden-Bearer must, of 
necessity, be a Burden-Sharer. 

It is well to bear in mind that the spirit of toleration 
is modern, it was unknown in the early and middle 
ages ; indeed in those times religious intolerance was 
the fiercest of all. Culture does much to produce an 
atmosphere in which toleration can live, and those who 
add this to their conscious imitation of the mind of the 
Master will never lack His spirit of charity ; it is well, 
however, not to be too exacting in our expectations as 
regards the conduct of others. ‘“‘ In order to be satisfied 
even with the best people,” says Fenélon, “‘ we must be 
content with little and bear a great deal. Even the most 
perfect people have many imperfections, and we our- 
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selves have no fewer. Our faults combined with theirs 
make mutual toleration a difficult matter ; hence we can 
only ‘ fulfil the law of Christ ’ by bearing one another’s 
burdens. Christians must ever live in an atmosphere 
of mutual, loving forbearance.”’ 

But all this time you will be asking, what does bearing 
the burdens of others comprise ? Well, it means, first 
and foremost, the showing the spirit of sympathy, that 
sympathy which arises out of real, hearty desire for the 
other’s welfare. As soon as we have got this feeling of 
sympathy we can do anything for other people. Our 
heart goes out to them tenderly ; we never despise them 
though they be poor and uneducated; we are never 
too proud to shake hands with anybody. If ever, in the 
frailty of our human nature, we have any misunder- 
standing with them, we make it up as soon as possible, 
for we ever keep in mind Christ’s words “ One is your 
Father and all ye are brethren.” Says La Rochefou- 
cauld, “‘So long as one loves one forgives.” 

Then, also, we recognize that we greatly help others 
by intercessions on their behalf. The genuine soul, 
truly in earnest, realizes the power of prayer more and 
more. When you pray for any friend the prayer always 
brings an answer from God, the source of Power; so 
that this answer either takes away the load or helps 
your friend to shoulder it manfully. There is another 
result, your prayer draws your heart closer to your 
friends’ heart, and thus the burdens of life become 
lighter, and easier to carry, because, through prayer, 
we are sharing them. It takes away that horrible, 
torturing anxiety, that feeling of isolation, which causes 
us to feel so lonely in fighting life’s battle. This has 
disappeared as by magic in the smile of sympathy, 
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in the warm pressure of the hand, in the tender, kind 
words, and, above all, in the knowledge that you are 
prayed for; and you, yourself, in response, have looked up 
with brightening smile ; and you have acknowledged that 
you felt a thousandfold stronger to meet the next 
day’s fight. There is magnetic power in such friend- 
ship. There is a mighty force which comes to us from 
one who has firm faith in God’s true love. There is 
strength which you yourself receive from the friend who 
trusts in you and has firm faith in your integrity. 

The long story of Christianity is just the tale of the 
lives of men and women whose burden was almost too 
heavy for themto bear. Yet they have done splendidly ; 
they have triumphed gloriously; just because some 
other good man or woman, one with a burden of their 
own, has said “‘ Here friend, let me help you; I shall 
carry my load all the better if I help you with yours. 
Cheer up, and be true to your better self.” 

Now picture to yourself someone in grave anxiety, 
someone racked with doubt, undecided what to do, 
wishful to do right, yet almost persuaded to do a deep 
wrong ; tired in very mind and soul, too weary even to 
weep afresh, so sick of the struggle as to contemplate 
giving it up from sheer despair. Alas such a picture 
of mental and spiritual wretchedness is not fiction. 
It is no dream or nightmare, but a horrible, stern reality. 

The scene changes. Another of life’s burden-bearers 
draws near. He, too, has his heavy load, and the 
wearing heart-ache, which he fights against so manfully, 
determined at all costs to be resolute and brave. He 
is resolved, in spite of that heartache, nay, because of 
it, that he will be a burden-sharer. He resolutely 
strengthens his spiritual life in the ways appointed of 
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the Master. In the highest and most Heavenly of 
Services he pleads the supreme Sacrifice on behalf of 
his friend :— 


And then for those our dearest and our best, 

By this prevailing Presence we appeal, 
Oh fold them closer to Thy mercy’s Breast 

Oh do Thine utmost for their soul’s true weal. 
From tainting mischief keep them white and clear 
And crown Thy gifts with strength to persevere ! 


Thus he pleads the Divine Atonement on behalf of the 
struggling one. Thus he goes forth to help, to 
sympathize, to advise, to comfort and to uplift; 
to put new hopes and new ideals into the heart of his 
friend; making the weak one strong, firm and self- 
reliant. Surely this is what is meant by bearing one 
another’s burdens. It does not mean making them 
weak by walking on crutches, for thus we should do 
them great and lasting harm; but it does mean that 
we give them strength and resolution to march on 
bravely. 

This is not mere sentiment (though sentiment is not 
to be despised, for our emotions are more important, 
and rule us more effectually than sometimes we are 
willing to allow). It is just common sense, in its Christ- 
ian interpretation and application. 

The ordinance of Holy Matrimony provides an ex- 
cellent illustration of the power which comes to help 
people to bear each other’s burdens. Every man has 
to bear his manly burden in life in the manly way; it 
is a work which the man alone can do and no woman 
can do it for him. She has her own womanly life to live, 
in so many respects apart from the life of a man, and she 
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possesses a nature so utterly unlike his; unlike in 
thought, in feeling and in accomplishment. 

Yet the Creator has arranged it that these two halves 
shall come together as “‘ one flesh” in purest, holiest 
love; one in heart, in aim, in ideas, even as Christ is 
one with his Bride, the Church. 

In a country omnibus one day, a widow, speaking 
of a deceased husband, remarked quaintly, ““He was 
more than a husband, he was a friend.” Those who 
overheard her smiled, but there was a world of truth 
in that sentence spoken by the simple-minded country- 
woman. The strength of deep love depends rather on 
the respect which springs from earnest friendship than 
from a sentimental passion. At any rate it is the former 
which lasts and which wears, as the days pass away. 

Those who have read Lilian Whiting’s “‘ The World 
Beautiful ” will recollect how she points out that a warm 
strong friendship creates a magnetic atmosphere that 
vitalizes every element within its circle; and she 
quotes Margaret Fuller as saying, concerning such close 
friendship, ‘“‘They . . . are sharers of our very 
existence. There is no separation. ‘The same thought 
is given at the same moment to both; indeed it is born 
of the meeting . . . the times of these meetings 
are fated, nor will either one be able to meet any other 
person in the same way.” 

Now this tender, sweet, intimate union of man and 
woman finds its completest satisfaction in marriage, a 
satisfaction which has for its object, certainly not the 
mere gratification of sensual passion, nor the mere 
providing of a home for the woman and a housekeeper 
for the man. No, marriage is a thousandfold more than 
this. Holy matrimony (let us ever lay stress on the 
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word “ Holy’) provides that out of this loving, living, 
sacramental union of two kindred souls shall spring a 
courage and a strength which only can arise out of deep 
mutual devotion; a courage and a strength to fight 
together life’s battles ; a courage and a strength to bear 
each other’s burdens in the bringing up of Christian 
successors—the men and women of the next generation. 
The man and woman really united by that unbreakable 
sentiment of love, mutual high esteem, perfect friendship, 
and all that sentiment at which some people sneer, but 
which is, after all, the most beautiful as well as the most 
powerful thing on God’s earth, can look the whole world 
in the face, for not only are they obeying the great law 
given in the time of man’s innocency, but together they 
are fulfilling the word of Him who said “ A New Com- 
mandment I give unto you that ye love one another.” 


FRIENDSHIP. 


Sing on, sing on! Sweet, sunny Muse! 
Ring out your melody. 

Tell us of hearts atuned afresh 

By your deep psalmody. 


By chords which angel orchestras, 
In harmonies divine, 

Waft down from far etherial spheres, 
To touch your heart—and mine. 


To grip us with a purpose firm, 
To brace our moral nerve; 
That, from the path of rectitude, 
Our lives may never swerve. 


Not all the gold of India, 
Nor wealth of far Cathay, 
Could add one grain of happiness, 
Were friendship far away. 
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Then, with its dazzling radiance, 

It dawned, that friendship bright ; 
Enwrapping every sense and thought 
In its glowing, warming light. 

The Shining One held out His hands 
Of service, strong and true; 

The hands of tact and faithfulness ; 

“1 live,” said He, “for you.” 


“T live to bring you happiness, 
Riddance of gloom and care, 

And the ache of heart’s despondency 
Which leadeth to despair. 


“Join hands with me, oh dearest friend, 
We'll make a heaven below, 

An angel from the block we’ll hew, 

Like Michael Angelo.” 


O blest appeal of friendship’s voice ! 
I caught its accent clear. 

Its gentle sympathetic tones 

Were music to mine ear. 


Emotion moved. Responsive now 
My noblest accents stirred ; 
Attuned to Friendship’s subtle note, 
Entranced that music heard. 


O master touch of harmony 
Blending each silver strain. 

O sweeping, spacious melody, 
Ravish my soul again ! 


Let sorrow, care or poverty, 

Press round on every side, 

With thee at my right hand, dear friend, 
Pll stem the strongest tide. 


With thee to bless, encourage, help, 

The darkest night is bright. 

Cheered by thy loving helpfulness 

V’ll press towards the Light. CDi 


CHAPTER III 
The Power of the Golden Rule 


“Let us learn through one another what it is to live.’— 
Thomas Carlyle (born 1795.) 

“Only in proportion as we draw near to God, and are made 
in measure like unto Him, can we increase this our possession 
of charity.” —John Ruskin (born 18109). 


HE Golden Rule is said to be contained in our 
Lord’s words, “As ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye also to them likewise,”’ spoken in His 
memorable Sermon on the Mount. None of His sayings 
have made a more profound impression on the con- 
science of Christendom. St. James, in his open letter, 
quotes it. It appears in the ancient Epistle of Barnabas, 
and is quoted by the Primitive Bishops Clement of Rome 
and Ignatius of Antioch, as well as by the martyr 
Polycarp, friend of St. John. While, in the Teaching 
of the Twelve Apostles it holds a conspicuous place, and 
afterwards is constantly alluded to throughout the 
Christian centuries. 

Not that there was anything new in the Golden Rule, 
The words ‘‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself ” 
occur in Leviticus, and the same thought is expressed 
in ancient literatures which are not Christian. It was 
Christ who placed this duty on a new basis. 

Let us put the question fair and square, and without 
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equivocation. What is our duty to our neighbour, even 
though the neighbour be a trying and unpleasant 
person ? 

Ancient historians, such as Tacitus, relate that the 
first Christian believers were charged by their enemies 
with the vilest of crimes, even with eating the flesh of 
infants. This spirit of verbal persecution is not extinct. 
Those who live blameless lives have sometimes to endure 
horrible slanders. How shall we treat those who malign 
us? The Master prayed for them—it is the first and 
most obvious thing to do. Should we have reason to 
think that any one without sufficient justification dis- 
likes us, or has an unreasonable and groundless suspicion 
or hatred of us, we must pray every day for that person. 
Such prayer will warm our own heart and produce there- 
in kindly feelings, and will, in some mysterious way 
which even science has begun to recognize, but which 
it cannot account for, also warm and soften the heart 
and our opponent. It has been often remarked that the 
prayer of the Divine Master, uttered as He was being 
nailed to the cross, probably won the thief to penitence, 
as it also touched the conscience of the heathen centurion. 
The prayer of St. Stephen won St. Paul, though the 
martyr knew it not. 

Let us think of someone with whom we have not lived 
on good terms. The first question which we should 
put to ourselves is this: “‘ Do I really pray for this neigh- 
bour and honestly endeavour to love him as myself ?” 
Nothing is more harmful to one’s spiritual life than 
brooding over wrongs, real or imaginary—many are the 
latter. Let us seek opportunities of doing good to 
such a person, and always behave towards that person 
with Christian humility and courtesy as well as with 
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kindness, even though this may cost us some loss of 
dignity and the giving up of “ our rights.” It is seldom 
that we are as tender of another’s reputation as of our 
own. Nor do we always endeavour to speak of an 
enemy’s good points and conceal his faults. Yet the 
Golden Rule demands all this of us. 

Perhaps to some who read these words this may seem 
a strange way of dealing with a troublesome person, 
Yet it is the Master’s new way—the ‘‘ New Command- 
ment.” This eleventh commandment sheds a new light 
on God’s love and on man’s human brotherhood. We 
all feel it is so easy to love nice people, kind people and 
affectionate people, or even people of rank, talents and 
accomplishments. We naturally like those who like 
us and who share our tastes, and often we are tempted 
to despise other people who have not been brought up 
in our environment or educated with our ideas; and we 
are not disposed to make allowances for the differences 
which we see in those whom we do not understand. 

Yet, when we set ourselves seriously to reflect, and 
especially when we consider our Saviour’s tenderness and 
compassion, when we have noted how He consorted with 
very inferior and undesirable characters, whose motives 
and actions differed greatly from His own, never chilling 
them by cold and repelling behaviour; never using a 
hard or harsh tone towards inferiors ; behaving to all as 
a perfect gentleman; I say, when we note this, we must 
feel helped to a nobler attitude towards our fellows, We 
begin to realize that rank and wealth make no real 
difference; that we all come under the power of the 
Golden Rule. So we proceed to treat a Christian lord 
and a Christian labourer with equal courtesy and 
considerateness. 
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In a word, the man or woman who, consciously imi- 
tating the Christ, deliberately lays aside all that pride 
and imaginary self-importance which so often is the bane 
of our life, and which hinders it from being truly effective, 
rises to a great height of perfection in Christian character. 

But if we do this we must be prepared to meet with 
real difficulties. We must be prepared to apply the 
Golden Rule all round. For example, though we are 
pleased that some friend should visit and sympathize 
with us in illness, do we not experience a sense of repugn- 
ance when we ourselves have to visit asick case ? Then, 
again, in another direction, there are the spiteful remarks 
of those who refuse to live peaceably with us, persons 
in whose mind a feeling of resentment ever dwells. It 
is certainly very difficult to ‘‘ get on with ” those people, 
whose outlook is coloured with envy, hatred, malice 
and all uncharitableness, and whose tongue, in con- 
sequence, is as venomous as a serpent’s. A whole 
parish or neighbourhood may be made miserable by 
one who, sometimes under the guise of religion, does 
little but stir up strife all the day long. 

This is very hard to bear. No one loves to be lied 
about and generally slandered. We feel that deliber-_ 
ately to murder a neighbour’s character is not much less 
a crime than cutting his throat. Yet the real and vital 
question has to be answered—what are we, as Christian 
men and women, to do? This question has been 
answered for us by Christ in His Sermon on the Mount. 
“As ye would that men should do to you do ye also to 
them likewise.” Here we have the Golden Rule. There 
must be no retaliation, no hitting back, no giving as 
good as we get. The Christ-like man or woman must 
strain every nerve and mental emotion so that the 
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character becomes gentle and long-suffering. (The last 
word means a good deal.) Thus the Golden Rule governs 
our conduct towards our neighbours, good and bad, 
kind and unkind. We treat them all exactly alike, as 
we ourselves would wish to be treated. The Rule is so 
fair that it at once commends itself to our conscience. 
We instinctively feel its justice. It excludes all evasions. 
We simply have to put to ourselves the question: 
““ How should I like it ?” It covers the wide range of 
our experience of men, our judgment about them, our 
conduct towards them. So the Golden Rule becomes 
the practical test both of our Christian practice and 
character. 7 

It is to some a surprise when they begin to discover 
both the infection of a’ kindly generous spirit and also 
how rapidly and effectively it dominates the life. Once 
the will is on the right side Grace is bestowed by God, 
and the work of self-conquest goes forward, influencing 
both one’s own character and that of others. 

It is as well to sum up this chapter, because the 
practical application of the Golden Rule is to us of such 
vital importance. First, we should never be over- 
anxious or over-hasty to judge another person’s conduct, 
or over-eager to pass on our unfavourable opinion about 
him to others, Secondly, we should at once try 
hard to crush out thoughts of hatred, dislike or im- 
patience towards anyone who has excited our natural 
resentment. The best way to do this is to look for an 
opportunity of doing that person a good turn. It is 
wise to keep continually in our recollection the apostolic 
injunction, “ Let all bitterness and wrath and anger and 
evil-speaking be put away from you, with all malice.” 
Thirdly, if we have any supposed good reason for re- 
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sentment it will do us infinite harm to brood over it, 
for this only makes matters worse. The motto: “Let 
not the sun go down upon your wrath” is an excellent 
one. 

At the same time there is no doubt that there are 
some who, however much we may labour for peace, 
make themselves ready to battle. With regard to these 
there is no getting away from the Master’s plain com- 
mand “Love your enemies and pray for them that 
despitefully use you and persecute you.” The use of 
the Means of Grace, as we call them, conjoined with 
earnest, constant and believing prayer, both for our- 
selves and for our enemies, will work miracles. 


DEEDS NOT WORDS. 


A great man (who was crowned one day) 
Imagined a great deed ; 

He shaped it out of cloud and clay, 

He touched it finely, till the seed 
Possessed the flower; from heart and brain 
He fed it with large thoughts humane 
To help a people’s need. 

He brought it out into the sun— 

They blessed it in his face; 

O great pure deed, that hast undone 

So many bad and base! 

O generous Deed! heroic Deed ! 

Come forth! be perfected! succeed ! 
Deliver by God’s grace! 


Then Sovereigns, Statesmen, north and south, 
Rose up in wrath and fear, 

And cried, protesting by one mouth, 
“What monster have we here ? 

A great Deed at this hour of day? 

A great just Deed—and not for pay ? 
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Absurd !—or insincere!” pean 

And He stood sad before the sun, 

(The peoples felt their fate !) 

“The world is many—I am one; 

My great Deed was too great. 

God’s fruit of justice ripens slow ; 

Men’s souls are narrow,—let them grow ! 


My brothers! we must wait.” 
—E. B. Browning (born 1812). 


CHAPTER IV 


The Power of Christian Friendship 


“Whoever conjoins to himself the will of a man, conjoins to 
himself the whole man.” —Emanuel Swedenborg (born 1688). 

“‘ Self-sacrifice, the living for others, is the law of our perfect 
being.” —Rev. Charles Kingsley (born 1819). 


ROM our childhood we have doubtless been in- 
terested by the story of the three men who came 
safe and unharmed through the heat of the burning 
fiery furnace. The book of Daniel has always exercised 
a fascination over the mind of Christendom. Men felt, 
in the stormy days that are past, as they feel to-day, 
that the old-world story has an inner meaning and is 
significant for life. ‘‘ Walking in the midst of the 
fire,” this is the history of many a soul, as it is the story 
of the whole Church of God. 

Here we have the stuff of which heroes are made—the 
men who have had to endure and who have learnt to 
“stand fire ” when it was very difficult to do so—when 
friends misjudge and misunderstand; when enemies 
shoot out bitter words, words untrue and unkind. Those 
Hebrew youths (the ‘Three Children” as they are 
called in the title to the Benedicite, though they had 
fully attained man’s estate) win a victory when they 
seem to be utterly defeated. In this they are types of 
the great Christ, and of every man and woman who 
tries to follow Him. 
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Why, we ask, had the fire no effect ? Why, as the 
grand and dramatic old story relates, was not even their 
clothing singed? How came it that, in the ancient 
account which has come down to us, the three faithful 
friends came forth from the blazing kiln free from even 
the smell of fire on their garments and persons ? 

Here we have a magnificent parable, a grim old 
legend, true in all its inner significance, handed down 
through the ages from the remote past, yet every bit 
as true to life as the day it first was penned. Some 
may smile at these ancient tales, but they appeal to 
the heart and reason, for they give to men that hope and 
courage and that strong belief in the super-natural for 
which we are again yearning in this twentieth century. 
It is, I say, a story of human life, and it is also the story 
of the Church, that Society among men which stands for 
brotherhood and the strength which comes from unity. 
On the one hand is Nebuchadnezzar, his soldiers and his 
blazing kiln, on the other are the defenceless three, a 
minority, yet not without the courage begotten of firm 
conviction and true principles of belief and of action. 

Those who have become conscious that from the cradle 
to the grave men and women are being tried “so as by 
fire’ in the kiln of mental or physical, or moral suffering, 
may see in the story just the helpful teaching which 
they so sorely need. 

Watch that baby as it grows tomanhood. See him 
as he passes from his mother’s tender care into the 
stream of life. Does not the world of school “ make it 
hot for him,” as the boys themselves put it in their 
very expressive phrase? Unless he bows down and 
worships the golden image, the boy, once he has left the 
shelter of the nursery, has to bear hardships of which 
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his mother knows nothing. Later years come, and he 
leaves the little world of school and enters life indeed. 
King Nebuchadnezzar and his soldiers are here also, 
ready to cast him into the kiln of social ostracism and 
obscurity when he refuses to bow down as so many 
round him are bowing. “Live for money, think of 
position, of rank, of personal comfort, of self-gratifica- 
tion.” This is the taunting temptation of the World- 
Monarch, “See what others—and very successful 
people too—around you are doing. Dismiss those high 
ideals of yours, those ‘noble thoughts’ as some people 
term them, and fall down and worship the image of gold 
which I have set up.” 

Is it to be wondered at that so many break down when 
the testing-time comes? And this so often because 
they have no true friend to take them by the hand 
with the inspiring grip which gives hope and sure con- 
fidence. Ah, their friends, their so-called friends, those 
they naturally consort with, too often add their voices 
to the chorus of persuasion, and so the fine-hearted, 
noble-spirited lad with ideals becomes, at the best, a 
world-hardened money-grubber, or the high-toned 
girl marries for wealth and rank, just because neither 
can bear the heat of the fire. Have we not seen this 
again and again in our own experience ? 

There are certain points in this most significant 
story well worthy of consideration. What do we see ? 
The conspicuous objects are the glittering golden image, 
the vast crowd of worshippers, the king, his court and 
his soldiers—representing the world-power, the three 
friends, Shadrach, Meshach and Abednego, the fiercely 
blazing kiln, and that mysterious appearance of one 
“like unto the Son of God”’ walking with the three men 
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in the very heart of the furnace. What a memorable 
scene! So unlike anything in our own experience, 
we say. Yet how true to life, 

We look a little deeper and we ponder its meaning. 
First we are struck by the strength of a godly friendship. 
The three young men are one in heart and in purpose. 
They have, all through this trial of their faith, given each 
other moral support. Together they have dared public 
opinion, together they have scorned the consequences 
of refusal, together they have braved the king’s rage, 
and together they are thrust into the devouring flames. 

Behold the strength and power which comes from 
true friendship! Perhaps you already understand what 
this means. Some good true and strong friend has 
come into your life. You did not seek this friendship, 
it was just sent toyoufromGod. Hesaw your weakness, 
your despondency, your tendency to gloom and despair. 
And this new, strong, helpful friend has talked with 
you, as no one else ever talked, about real, deep things ; 
about God; about your own soul; about the meaning 
of Life; about the realities expressed by the word 
religion ; about things good and beautiful, noble, pure 
and true. With such a one you have walked in this 
grand and beautiful world as a friend. You have felt 
the encircling power of manly affection ; manly character 
has influenced you in a way you hardly at first, could 
realize. Presently you began to feel different; it was 
something you had never before experienced and you 
wondered what had come to you. You felt anew power, 
the power which comes from his firm faith—his faith 
in God and his faith in you, Maybe this led you on to 
pray as you never prayed before, and, as you knelt, there 
came to you the reality of the Unseen World through 
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which you had contact with your friend and with 
the Mysteries which lie beyond the mists. Then it was 
you said to yourself: ‘“‘ Here is one in whom I can 
confide ; here is one who reads my life and heart ; here 
is one whom I can trust and honour. I can pass through 
the fire with such a friend by my side.” 

Is not this what we see as we turn our eyes to the 
picture in the story? The three stalwart men have 
learnt the lesson that unity is strength. Thus have they 
gained the power to dare all for God and for truth. 
So they just clasp hands and step into the circle of fierce 
flame. Such is the power of Christian friendship, 
such the nerving strength of brotherhood, such the love 
which endureth all things and gives courage in the 
supreme crisis of life. 

Says Harriet Beecher Stowe, in her epoch-making book 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin (for it helped to bring about the civil 
war in the United States of America): ‘‘ There are in 
the world blessed souls whose sorrows all spring up into 
joys for others, whose earthly hopes, laid in the grave 
with many tears, are the seed from which spring healing 
flowers and balm to the desolate and the oppressed.”’ 

“And what is the fire ?’’ you ask. ‘* What does the 
blazing furnace represent ?”’ 

It represents something very real in many a life—some 
severe trial, some tremendous struggle against long odds. 
It means pain—pain in the heart and in the very soul 
itself ; till the heavens are obscured by the smoke and 
the cry goes up from the fire: ‘“‘ My God, my God, why 
hast thou forsaken me ?” 

You know what this means—the hard fight you have 
had with yourself and with your own peculiar tempta- 
tion. Or, the bitterness of disappointment, when some- 
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one in whom you have put your trust have failed you— 
“ Broken faith!” you cry. Or the sense of hardship, 
when you have been totally misrepresented and mis- 
judged. There are few who do not know what this 
kind of furnace is like, and they who have been in it 
realise how hot it is. 

Even when we are outside the furnace we may see 
its flames. Day by day we who have eyes can observe 
those who pass through its fire—the fires of physical 
pain, and of social pain ; the pain of the loss of friends ; 
the exquisite torture of unrequited affection; the pain 
of vain regrets and the hidden anguish of a wounded 
love, 

Very few of the sons and daughters of men escape from 
that furnace of fire unsinged, as did the three men in the 
story. There is generally the smell of fire about them. 

Yet not on all. There are some who have bravely 
done the right ; they have refused to bow down to the 
conventional god which the prince of this world in every 
age sets up. They have resolutely declined to sell their 
manhood or their womanhood. Nor will they accept 
the sleek sophistry which persuades so many. These 
are they who deserve our warm friendship and moral 
support, for, in the moments of crisis, such are the 
persons who stand up when the subservient multitude, 
accepting the fashion of the hour, falls down. You 
will recall the names, and the inspiring and magnificent 
personality of some of them ; men like the great Bishop 
Ambrose at the door of Milan Cathedral, defying an 
Emperor, such as Theodosius, when he cried: “ Thy 
hands are red with blood! Depart, unholy man!” 

Such persons are brave enough to speak out when 
speaking is needful. They say, as Daniel and his com- 
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panions said in effect: “ We feel that the luxuries of 
this place and all its seductions and so-called attractions 
are dangerous to our manhood and to the divine life 
within us. Give us plain homely honest fare; we will 
have none of your dainties,” 

This, it will be remembered, was exactly what these 
young men said when they first attracted public notice 
in Babylon, and it is always those who exhibit the 
power of self-control who can face the fire when the time 
comes. 

When the Northfleet went down, some years ago, there 
were men on board that ship, heedless of the cries of 
heart’s agony from helpless women and children, and 
forgetful, in the hour of danger, of that self-sacrificing 
chivalry which every true man shows towards a woman, 
who seized the boats for themselves, and so what was 
a disaster became an eternal disgrace. Englishmen 
failed in the supreme moment of trial. Contrast with 
such conduct as theirs that which happened at the 
sinking of the troopship Birkenhead—the soldiers 
drawn up in long lines on the deck as the vessel takes 
her last plunge into the depths—there they stand, 
shoulder to shoulder, the soldier heroes of old England, 
as in battle array, even with a cheer on their lips, for 
the women and the children are safe. Those of the 
Northfleet had never learnt what to do withself. Instead 
of communicating to each other the courage of strong 
brotherhood they are seized with mortal panic. While 
the men of the Birkenhead, to their eternal credit, know 
the value of self-discipline and self-control. 

A crisis in our life inevitably brings to the front 
what is real and permanent in our character. It ought 
at such a time to bring out what is best. When the fire 
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begins to scorch us that is the hour which finds the 
true manhood, the true womanhood, the reality of a 
character and the power of a friendship. 

But, to his amazement the king sees a Fourth Form 
walking in the midst of the fire in close companionship 
with the three young men, and in his alarm and wonder 
hecries aloud : “‘ The form of the fourth is like the Son of 
God!” How wonderful and mysterious a vision! 
“‘ The Son of God,” in the very furnace itself, in company 
with those who are true to God, true to self, and true 
toeach other. The story comes down to us from ancient 
days, its form is legendary maybe, but its meaning is 
unmistakable. 

We picture the past of our life. For years, perhaps, 
our path was the same. Nothing disturbed the even 
tenor of our way. Suddenly the inevitable happens. 
The new friend, one whose existence in the world we 
may hardly have known, comes into our life. His 
advent is arevelation. He teaches us, even as the wise 
Daniel taught these three men, that there is something 
higher, nobler and better in life than we have as yet 
realized ; that there are more things that make up life’s 
story than our imagination had reckoned with. With 
this new friend we climb to a height nearer the stars, 
and from the vantage ground we take a wider view of 
humanity and of the complex conditions in which men 
and women are involved, Religion, Life, Art, Love, 
Thought, all these, and much beside, assume a new 
importance in our eyes. Qur soul expands; we rise 
to our great heritage; thanking God for the Daniel 
who has brought us the gift of vision. 

Thus it is that our inner self, perhaps a self of which 
we hardly guessed the existence, stretches forth its 
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hand and takes hold of the Tree of Life; and of the 
Divine fruit of that Tree, even of Him, who calls Himself 
the Bread of Life and the True Vine, while He also 
takes possession of us, so that presently we say to 
our Daniel friend, “‘ Now I begin to understand things.” 
In this way we rise to the full power of our soul’s 
capabilities. 

Time never stands still, the inevitable day arrives 
when, amid the changing scenes of life, our principles 
are put to the test ; the time of fire, in which all that 
is stubble will be burnt up; the time which finds out 
what kind of stuff we are made of. Let us remember, 
however, that the tested man or woman is worth far 
more than the untested one. This seems to be the 
chief reason why temptation is permitted, and this 
why it is possible we should be overcome by evil. This 
is why we need that some firm friend should stand by us 
when that supreme moment arrives. We need strong 
earthly friendship. We need, too, the abiding Real 
Presence of the Son of God—‘“‘ The form of the fourth 
is like the Son of God.” He who was born of Mary, 
and passed through human life, knows all about us and 
our fiery trial, because He Himself endured the fire. 
No one can read the Gospel story without seeing that. 
This is the “‘ Form of the Fourth.” Here is the complete 
Brotherhood, it comprises both the human and the 
Divine. ‘‘ They have gone through the fire and the 
fire has not kindled upon them ; and lo the fire, which 
consumed baser and minor souls, has purified this one 
altogether.” People bid us abandon our most cherished 
convictions, and when we refuse they cast us into the 
furnace. But the man or woman of the right sort comes 
forth all the better for the purifying flame. While the 
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Son of God, whose Form even the unbelieving, like the 
heathen king, are sometimes forced to recognize, testifies, 
in some unmistakable way, that He is on our side. 

Our eye travels from the blazing kiln, across the wide 
centuries, until it rests on the tree of Life, the Cross. 
What a fire of agony our Saviour endured on that awful 
gibbet. Yet the Cross is as much the symbol of victory 
as of suffering. 

It may be that we know what it is to agonize in prayer 
before God. We feel that flesh and blood and spirit 
cannot longer sustain the awful scorching flame, nay, 
we become terrified by our own weakness. ‘‘ Help!” 
we cry, “ help me to be strong, and brave, and true to 
my better self!” it is a cry of heart’s anguish, and the 
good God knows how real is our pain and how sincere 
our yearning for assistance. At such times He never 
forsakes us, though we find it hard to remember this. 
He was with the three young men all their life, yet it 
was especially when they were plunged into the fiery 
furnace that there came the unmistakable manifest- 
ation of His presence. It is so with ourselves. Just 
when we feel that we cannot face the worst and we expect 
to perish; lo! the Son of God joins us and with Him 
we walk through that fire, calmly, trustingly, unburnt, 
yes, even unsinged, 

Here is the call to us to be brave with a courage 
that is true to God and to each other. Then we need 
fear nothing. Just take your friend by the hand 
and step into the fiery zone, for there will be with you 
both Another, whose presence quenches the violence 
of fire, and you will be able to say with a glad smile, 
“Yea, though I walk through the valley of the shadow 
of death, I will fear no evil, for Thou art with me.” 


\ 
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A GRIP OF THE HAND 


Thus, ’mid the roaring flames of trial, I stand, 
Grasping, with truest grip, my dear friend by the hand. 
Faithful to God, to vow and promise, I remain ; 
Nothing shall change my purpose; God again 
Doth witness. 

For by our side, dear friend, behold the Form 
Of Him Who doth control the fiery storm. 

He knoweth how we pray and trust and love; 
Our purity of heart is registered above. 

So will we bravely breast the lambent tide, 

For is not our strong Saviour by our side! 

One day we shall understand it all, 

This mingling of love and pain and fire. 

Yea, one day at His feet we'll fall, 

Who safe hath brought us through it all, 

Until He bids us ‘‘ Come up higher !” 


CHAPTER V. 


The Power of Love ; Human and Divine 


“The Lover is Divine, because he is inspired by God. If 
Love be, as he surely is, a Divinity, he cannot be evil.’”—Plato 
(born 427 B.c.). 

“The nearer the soul approaches the Divine and Eternal 
source of Love, the more fully do the obligations of sacred human 
love reveal themselves.—Catherine of Siena (born 1347). 


In this chapter I am going to write about the love, 
which, bestowed upon us by another, can change and 
form our character and influence our life and work. 

The account which St. John gives us of our Lord’s 
love for the family at Bethany cannot but appeal 
strongly to our human affections. We read “ now 
Jesus loved Martha and her sister, and Lazarus.”’ 

We all wish to be loved, “And would we have all 
the world love us,” writes Ralph Waldo Trine, “ we 
must first then love all the world.” The feeling is 
universal. Nothing so interests the minds of most of 
us as a heart-touching love-story. The great Christ 
knows that it is chiefly by love, human love, that our 
lives are moulded and influenced. It is well for us 
to remember that God does not desire that we should 
all cultivate the same kind of character. This would 
be alike absurd and impossible. Our widely differing 
dispositions are for the good of the human race. How 
different were the characters of Martha and Mary, yet 
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the Christ loves them both. In each human family, 
although to strangers the children seem so much alike, 
to the parents, who know better the variety of tone and 
temperament, the differences rather than the likenesses 
are a perpetual cause of astonishment. This is one of 
the mysteries of our humanity, that there should be 
such infinite variety. 

There is one key which unlocks the door to every 
variety of character, and to almost every chamber of 
the human heart, and that key is human love. 

At once the soul on which sincere affection is bestowed, 
whatever its temperament, becomes influenced, for there 
is a marvellous inspiration in affection. The love of 
Christ for those who lived in the little home at Bethany 
was personal, and it is personal love which forms and 
develops in us all that is purest and best and most noble. 
The Divine Son of God, receiving from His human 
mother all that unselfish human love which a mother 
alone can bestow, in due course begins His ministry 
among the sons and daughters of men. At the outset 
He seems to enquire “‘ How shall I teach God’s truth to 
the world?” The answer is that He chose certain 
witnesses of His life and resurrection, impelling them 
by loving them, to do the work for which He had come 
into the world. We can persuade people to do well-nigh 
anything if only we will love them enough. This was 
why Christ sought for men with natural and unspoilt 
hearts, that by His strong love He might lead them 
upwards till they became Christ-like and through Him 
linked to the Divine. For there is just one thing which 
such people—people with unspoilt hearts, can feel and 
can appreciate, and that is affection—the sentiment which 
we call love. Once let people know that you love them, 
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and for your sake, if you are truly lovable, they will 
respond, and at length will be ready to lay down their 
very lives for you. It was thus that men awoke to the 
fact that Divine love had become Incarnate, loving them 
each personally with a love supremely human and divine. 
When this love had gripped their very souls they stood 
up, great, brawny, strong apostolic men, and with 
them earnest, whole-hearted women, prepared to testify 
throughout the earth concerning this great thing—Perfect 
Love. It was a supreme hour in the history of 
the world and of the human race. Perhaps we have 
never yet tried to grasp the full meaning of it all. 

Let us now return to the former thought, the differ- 
ences of character in human life, and the way in which 
Christ deals with these various characters and develops 
each one until it is built up full of power. Here is the 
sunburnt fisherman Peter—strong, excitable, impetuous, 
hard-working. And there is his young friend John, 
a man who proved in the end to have remarkable 
spiritual insight, and yet who could be in his early days 
petulant and peevish and intolerant. Watch these two 
friends and observe how this perfect love, love incarnate, 
divine and yet so truly and fully human, changed, 
moulded and developed their characters, making 
them not less strong yet far more lovable. St. John, 
one of the Sons of Thunder, becomes placid and calm. 
Like a lake among the hills, reflecting the lofty peaks 
above, one may, in St. John’s gospel and epistles, dis- 
cern the depths of the Divine and human love developed 
in him by the Christ. 

St. Peter, on the other hand, becomes exceedingly 
powerful, yet it is the power of one to whom has been 
given self-restraint. These men have diversities of 
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gifts, but each is brought to perfection under the glow 
of transforming life. 

All love feeds upon responsive love. There is no 
exception to this rule. Even the great God loves to be 
loved, and Christ, the Son of God, yearned for love. 
When one.comes to think of it, it is a most beautiful 
thing, and to our minds a most natural thing, that 
Christ should need human love. There is plenty of 
hatred among men. ‘It grows as a rank weed, no need 
to cultivate it. Not so with love; that is_a tender, 
delicate plant, responding only to the most careful and 
painstaking cultivation. Our Saviour experienced both 
human hatred and human love. Love, when He found 
it, He cherished most tenderly, knowing, with His 
Divine and penetrative insight, that love would promptly 
bring out all that is best in the character of the men 
He desired to influence. His own intense love bred love 
in such simple and affectionate hearts as were capable 
of receiving His love, It is ever so. Love appeals to 
love. This means that it appeals to, and calls out, all 
that is noblest and best in ourselves. If we cannot at 
first, for some reason, respond fully, even so far it 
produces in us a feeling of gentleness and kindliness which 
presently grows into strong, pure affection. 

A famous writer once told the tale of a man who 
had been wronged by another, and in the deepest possible 
way. Determined to hide his shame, the injured man 
flies from society and hides himself in a remote land. 
There his heart begins to harden, and giving up the 
worship and love of God, he becomes a worshipper of 
money, till he who had once been noted for his benevo- 
lence turns miser and hoards his gold in a hole. Night 
after night he visits his treasure, and delights to run 
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the coins through his fingers. But one night the gold 
has gone, and in its place lies a little child. At first 
the man is filled with rage and despair, but the child 
looks up at him, and finds the one soft place in his affec- 
tions—a something in its winsome, trustful smile 
appeals to that in him which was well-nigh dead, and 
tells him that love is worth all the gold in the world. 
So the child’s love leads him back from misanthropy 
and gloom, and softens his half-frozen heart, until again 
he is loved and trusted by his fellows. The story is 
just a parable of the power which flows from Bethlehem’s 
manger. Thus are we being prepared for heaven, for 


‘Love is heaven and heaven is love.” 


The question is bound to present itself to our minds— 
how can love—the master-force of the human soul— 
be created ? The answer is plain, it can only be aroused 
in our own heart by some other living person. By this 
is meant that though we may be deeply interested in 
such matters as abstract thought, or in beautiful liter- 
ature, or in grand scenery, or in a sweet home, none of 
them can awaken in our breast that deep, mysterious 
yearning which we call love. And, curiously enough, 
though we all admire beauty, yet physical beauty does 
not always induce love. How often do we find that men 
love women, with strongest affection, whom the world 
regards as “plain.” As arule it is the light behind the 
eyes, the soul and its character, which most often 
appeals to human love. Physical beauty, though won- 
derfully attractive, must have something behind it to 
produce love and to make love enduring. 

It is a helpful thought that we who respond to the 
electric energizing power of this divine, yet perfectly 
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human, love of Jesus Christ are augmenting the heavenly 

joy. .It was because of this very joy which was “set 
before Him” that He endured the cross and despised 
the shame. The knowledge that He was loved in return 
by some men, some women, and that millions more 
would come to love Him, throughout the ages, with 
intensest ardour, nerved Jesus Christ to bear the load 
of sorrow and mental and bodily agony. So Jesus loved 
Martha, and Mary, and Lazarus, and St. John, and the 
impetuous St. Peter; and so, by His love, He moulded 
and trained these characters, by means of whom the 
whole story of the world has been changed, for who can 
measure the transforming power of love in this planet on 
which we dwell. 


The soul, awakening in the newborn day, 
Filled with aspirations, wonderful and strange, 
Cries “Let me flee away 

From out the dark and melancholy gloom, 
That 1 may view, in glorious change, 

The light that kindly hearts can bring, 
Blending in sweetest harmony 

Earth’s multiplicent tones.” 


Out into the cold, hard world 

Wanders the yearning soul ; 

Wanders ’mid clang of discord and of strife. 

“Hear now!” he cries, “‘ hear,’mid your sordid selfishness, 
The splendid song of life ! 

Is there no voice of kindliness, 

No answering throb of love ? 

Is there no angel’s melody 

Wafted from heaven above ?” 


| The Soul’s Quest for the good and the true, 
Like the soldier’s march in an enemy’s land, 
Presses on and on, towards the distant view, 
Where the glory shines o’er the proud-set hills; 
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Towards those mountains of God which eternally stand 
Athwart the path of the yearning heart. 
“Sun of my soul, Thou giver of life, 
Grant me Thy peace, amid the strife ; 
Courage and strength to do the right, 
To live, and love, and bravely stand, 
.’Mid discordant voices on either hand. 
Till the quest is o’er, 
And the prize is won, 
“And the darkness melts 
> Neath the radiant sun.” 


Rejoice, my soul, the longed-for prize, 
The Prize of Life is Thine! 
Yea, thine for aye those beauteous eyes 
Whence gentlest love doth shine. 
Thine, too, the pressure of the hand, 
The sympathetic word, 
The wondrous help, through darksome days, 
To battle for the Lord. 
Welcome, sweet spirit of kindliness 
Descending from above! 
At length, my soul, the quest is o’er; 
The Prize of Life is Love! 
C.D.L. 


CHAPTER VI. 


The Power which comes Supernaturally 


“God is all to thee: if thou be hungry, He is bread; if 
thirsty, He is water; if darkness, He is light; if naked, He is 
a robe of immortality.’—St. Augustine, Bp. of Hippo (born 
354): 


I AM most anxious, in this chapter, to say something 

which will really help some who are sincerely trying 
to live the Higher Life, but who are perplexed by the 
worries of “ the daily round.” We have seen the power 
of self-discipline, and that we can do almost anything if 
we have but enough love in our hearts. But we shall 
not escape the lot of those who find that the common 
round of daily work and daily duty oftentimes brings 
the greatest difficulties. 

There are three conditions of daily life, we may call 
them Work, Tiredness and Rest, and these conditions 
affect the soul quite as much as the body. All those 
who try to serve God find this out sooner or later. We 
have tried hard to do the right, and when the spiritual 
strain is over we find ourselves “ weary and worn and 
sad.” Ina word we do not always look for that super- 
natural strength which gives peace and refreshment 
to the wearied Spirit and a sense of power, even in the 
midst of weakness and weariness. 

Among the scenes in the Old Testament ‘‘ written for 
our learning” there is one in the life of Elijah which 
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illustrates most graphically the soul’s experience. In 
that story, depicted in the first Book of the Kings, 
we have these three elements of struggle, fatigue and 
rest. Glance for a moment at that magnificent man 
Elijah as he stands on Mount Carmel. He firmly be- 
lieves that, of all the servants of the true God, he alone 
is left. Behold him standing there, a splendid and 
majestic figure, while the prophets of Baal call frantically 
on their false deity! Listen to him, as with mocking 
derision and with fine sarcasm he exhorts them to “ cry 
aloud!” till he works them up into a perfect frenzy 
of excitement. Listen, then, to his wonderful prayer, 
the prayer of a calm, trustful, reliant man, Watch him 
raising aloft his arms to heaven, as the setting sun glints 
its ruby rays athwart the panting crowd. God hears, 
as He ever hears and answers the earnest prayer. The 
fire descends ; God recognizes the faithful and courage- 
ous minister. The popular feeling is swayed in Elijah’s 
favour. At his word the false prophets are dragged 
down the mountain-side to execution. Ah! it is a 
wonderful day in the history of a nation! a day of work 
for God; a day of intense spiritual struggle, we know 
the feeling of tension, for it is like some exceptional day 
in our own life, one of those days which we mark in red, 
for on that day we have really risen up to the full height 
of our spiritual birthright ; a day when we have been 
truest to our manhood or womanhood ; a day of which 
we think afterwards and say “ Oh! how good it was to be 
alive then!” 

But after this terrific strain there comes fatigue. It 
is bound to follow. The reaction is inevitable, and we 
must be prepared for it. The scene on the mountain 
could not be for ever prolonged. The effort has been 
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made; God’s work has been done; and what do we 
see ?. Who is that man, hastening far away into the 
wilderness ? Can it be the great and brave Elijah ? 
See him, as he slinks along in the moonlight, glancing 
fearfully over his shoulder! What has happened ? Of 
whom is he afraid? Ah! the reaction has come. He 
is running away from the vengeance of an angry woman 
—the beautiful yet wicked Jezebel. 

Nay, see him now! Can it be the same Elijah who, 
yesterday, on Mount Carmel faced the whole world ? 
Is that the lion-hearted prophet whom we behold on his 
knees under the juniper tree, in the pale moonlight, 
sobbing out his pitiful prayer—‘‘ Oh God, take away my 
life, I am not better than my fathers. I thought I 
could do some good in the world, but it is hopeless. 
What is the use of trying? Oh that I might die!” 

Have we ever felt like this? Yes, it comes to every 
earnest Christian at one period or another. This is the 
natural reaction of the highly-strung soul, for Elijah’s 
case finds a parallel in the Christian life of most of us, 
perhaps of all of us. First we have struggle, for we are 
members of a Church Militant, and there is fighting 
to be done. This is soldiers’ work, and consists of four 
stages :—first, positive fighting ; secondly, sentry dutvy— 
very wearisome but necessary; thirdly, marching to 
new vantage grounds—a time of progress; fourthly, 
the renewal of the enemy’s attack, All this means a 
constant strain on the faculties of the soul. Perhaps 
we have known what it is to live with a cantankerous, 
peevish or quarrelsome person, one who is very hard 
to please, and we feel the effects of the strain on our 
own temper, and realize how difficult it is to be always 
sweet, kind, discreet and forbearing. During one day 
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we have got on splendidly. We were on our Mount 
Carmel; and when we knelt down that evening to pray 
we were flushed with the success of our self-conquest. 
Dear soul! heaven has not come yet. There will be 
many a storm before the port is reached. We remember 
that tired feeling that came upon us afterwards. Then 
it was that we acted like poor Elijah, shedding bitter 
tears because of our weakness. Perhaps it was on a 
Sunday morning that we had spent the early hour with 
our Master, and we came back to our family circle full 
of good intentions and resolutions. But something 
was said at breakfast time and we lost our temper, or 
we thoughtlessly repeated some scandal, or we were 
plainly unloving to someone who deserved it not. Then 
the old heartache came to us again, and we said, like 
Elijah, ‘“ It is no use trying.” 

I say this fatigue comes to us all. But there is a 
helpful word to be said, fatigue is in reality a good sign. 
It would not have come to us unless we had tried hard 
to do right, for it is exertion which tires. We should 
bear in mind four things about this sense of spiritual 
fatigue ; first, it is always hard to row against the current 
and always easy to drift with it. There are two courses 
open to each of us, we can either do as others do, or we 
can stem the stream. The first is easy but ee 
the second is tiring but wholesome. 

In the second place, we cannot hope for esi 
vigour unless we do struggle, as Elijah did on Mount 
Carmel. The life of the soul is, in this, just like the life 
of the body. Thirdly, slow walking tires. We want 
to do everything quickly. Fourthly, we have so many 
faults to guard against that, when we make a slip, as 
regards one of them, we easily get disheartened. Well, 
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the best way is to “ live one day at a time” and just to 
ask for the ‘‘ Daily Bread.” 

There is a third point in this story of Elijah which 
further aptly illustrates the life of the soul. The ex- 
hausted prophet lies down under the juniper tree and 
sleeps. Now, notice what happens; first, an angel 
touches him and says “arise and eat!” Elijah finds 
bread and drink, given from God. After that he rests 
peacefully, full of the strength that comes from Divine 
food. Once more the angel rouses him and bids him eat. 
He does so, Then it is that the heavenly food takes 
effect. He arose and did eat, and went in the strength 
of that food forty days and forty nights until he came to 
Horeb, the Mount of God. Then Elijah beholds God’s 
glory and hears the still, small voice; and from thence 
he returns full of new power, to face Jezebel and the 
worshippers of Baal, for he has in his soul divine strength 
and the peace of God which passeth all understanding. 

This is why the story is so significant for life. It is 
the story of the power which comes to us supernaturally, 
the power imparted through means. Many do not 
understand how this can be, none theless it is God’s usual 
way of working, 

But there is another reason why this story has come 
down to us, finding an echo in the hearts of thousands 
throughout the long centuries since first it was penned, 
it tells us that directly we feel conscious that someone 
really cares for us, life assumes a new complexion, and 
becomes worth living. Then we renew our youth, and 
the smile of happiness comes to our eyes, those windows 
of the soul, so that others read our secret (if they have 
but true sympathy), and so detect our new-found happi- 
ness. ‘‘I am not alone; someone loves me; someone 
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thinks of me; someone understands me, and the 
yearnings of my innermost soul ; someone prays for me 
—daily, perhaps hourly; someone appreciates my 
efforts and aspirations and excuses my imperfections.” 
Yes, here we have the effects on the soul of that most 
divine sentiment which we call affection, a sentiment 
which springs direct from divine love. It was this, 
feeling that he was loved, surely, which gave new 
power to Elijah, after the great struggle on 
Carmel and the consequent exhaustion, depression 
and weariness. The love of a Father enfolds him, 
making him warm and glad and peaceful. Elijah 
“gave way,” as we say. He became despairing and 
miserable (we all know that wretched feeling). Then 
God just showed him that He loved him dearly. The 
angel’s food was proof of it. Elijah found peace and 
rest, and, above all, supernatural power in the accepta- 
tion and realization of that vast love :—- 


“Love divine all loves excelling.” 


This is exactly our own experience, and how wonderful 
it is. When we are most miserable, what isit that raises 
our drooping spirits and makes us cheerful and bright, 
and hopeful and optimistic ? Why, it is somebody’s 
love, coming into our life like a ray of bright, heavenly 
sunshine, 

Yet we must not forget the exceedingly practical 
character of that love, producing two practical results 
in Elijah’s life. We have seen that God sent to him 
direct and heavenly food, of which the prophet partook 
more than once, and now we notice that he is prepared 
to do wonders in the strength imparted by that food. 

Was it not this that the blessed Saviour meant when 
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He said, ‘‘ He that eateth me, even he shall live by me ?”’ 
Have we not ourselves experienced just this sense of 
supernatural power—the power gained by Elijah—and 
the renewal of our spiritual strength, as God’s angel 
touched us, poor, miserable and downhearted, and said, 
‘“* Arise and eat!”’ We have done so. We have eaten 
of the Bread of Life, we have drunk of the Wine of 
Heaven, and we have realized the love, ‘so amazing so 
divine.” But the guardian angel whispered, “do it 
again, and again,” and in the strength that came through 
the regular and believing use of the Daily Bread, the 
clouds of doubt and despondency have rolled back, and 
the past sorrows have been absorbed in God’s all-con- 
quering, strong love. Till, as in the case of Elijah, 
a new determination has taken us to make a fresh start 
and to do some real work for God and for man. This 
is the true outcome of the rest which comes after struggle. 
Not the abandonment of effort, but the accumulation 
of a new store of vital energy for the grander work which 
lies ahead ? 

Then it is that those who live with us begin to see a 
difference in our very exterior and say “ I wonder what 
has come to so-and-so ?” Always so bright, always so 
sweet-tempered, so charitable, kind, affectionate and 
helpful. We have seen that look. It is the look of the 
soul who has received Power Supernatural; the soul 
which has realized the strength which comes from love. 
Here we meet the soul which reverently and devoutly 
feeds on the manna that falls from heaven. We have 
seen the look of the supernatural in the eyes of the sweet 
mother, amid her bright, laughing boys and girls. They 
did not see it perhaps, but were unconsciously swayed 
by its influence, and felt that the gentle mother was the 
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strength of the home life. We have seen it too, on the 
sterner face of the: man, who labours with head and 
hands that he may win comforts for his dear ones, seldom 
talking about his anxieties and gravely cheerful with 
his young folks. We have seen it on the face of the lad 
in the springtime of his strenuous life, and this new power 
has lighted up too the sweet features of the girl, as she 
enters-on the heritage of her beautiful womanhood. It 
has struck us in the grave and quiet mien of the nurse 
as she stands attentive by the side of the pain-wracked 
sufferer, it is unmistakable in the serious look of God’s 
minister, as he kneels there and prays for the aid divine. 
We can detect it now, this look of supernatural power, 
on the rugged features of the prophet Elijah. He has 
the glow of a new enthusiasm. It is a look of a soul who 
has basked in the Love and Light of God. And so he 
descends from Mount Horeb, and goes back gravely 
to his heroic work, amid those who hate and oppose and 
thwart him, just because he is now full of love, while 
they are full of hatred, and because he has Supernatural 
Power, while they have none. 

Do we not know what this means? An Elijah full 
of the power of a strong, divine love has met you, 
unexpectedly, perhaps, in the pathway of life, and a new 
influence comes into your being, courage has returned to 
you. Nay, more than courage, real power hascome. It 
is real, because it is supernatural. It is the power which 
is born of the divine thing that men call love. 


POWER AND WISDOM. 


T’ was in the quiet morning hour she knelt 
Before her Saviour’s mystic Presence ; 

None guessed her heartache, nor that she felt 
The constant strain, the torturing anxiety, 
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The lack of power, and all that was sent by God 

To lead her upward, towards the Light Divine ; 
Towards th’ Effulgent Radiance, 

Which, from the Light of Light, 

Always, on trustful, waiting souls, 

At length doth shine. 

“ Power, good Lord ! and Wisdom, as the years speed by ; 
Power to love, to live, to suffer bravely !”’ 

Such was her eager cry. 

‘“‘ Power to live for others, and yet to hold the right : 
Wisdom in thought and act and speech ; 

Wisdom to comfort, help and teach ; 

And power to pray, as in Thy Holy Sight ; 

Power, to reconcile voices conflicting : 

Wisdom, Thy Blessed Spirit my soul uplifting ; 
Power, ever to be true to that I know is right, 

Power to stand alone amid the fight !”’ 


She paused, half frightened at her tremulous prayer, 
Paused as she waited for the Voice Divine. 

Would the Good Lord vouchsafe His tender care ? 
And, from His Holy Shrine, 

Send Power and wisdom which she craved ? 


Her cry was heard— 

Heard by Him whose Mother was a Maid ; 

Heard by the Christ, sweet Mary’s Holy Son. 

“ Hold fast to me,” He said, ‘‘ and in My Light Divine, 
Both Power and Wisdom shall be ever thine. 

Here, in My Presence, thou shalt pray, here intercede ; 
Here find the comfort and the peace thou sore dost need. 
To thy better self be thou always true. 

Be brave and firm withal; be gentle, too.” 


“Lord, I believe,” she cried, the heavenly light 
Enkindling in her eyes. 

“Tl walk by faith and not by sight, 

So, trusting in Thy loving Heart, 

I'll love, and hope, and work, and pray, 

Till earthly means have served their part, 

And pass away. 
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Then, face to face, I'll worship Thee, divinest Lord, 
In the great Church above, 
Where Light and Love 
And the glad sunshine of Thy Face, 
Filling my soul with wondrous Grace, 
Make Heaven’s eternal day.” 
C.D.L. 


CHAPTER VII 
The Power of Strength of Character 


‘‘Faith demands action, not tears; it demands of us the 
power of sacrifice—sole origin of our Salvation ;—it seeks 
Christians capable of saying, We will die for this—above all, 
Christians capable of saying, We will live for this.’—Robert de 
Lamenats (born 1782). 


Gye day Charles Kingsley wrote down these words— 

‘““Some say that the age of chivalry is past. The 
age of chivalry is never past, so long as there is a 
wrong left unredressed on earth and a man or woman 
left to say, I will redress that wrong, or spend my life 
in the attempt.” 

Some of us greatly require the inspiration of such 
amessage. Weneedthe power of strength of character, 
for we have to carry on a task, day after day, and even 
year after year, all the while horribly conscious of our 
limited power, worried the day long, and our nerves 
strung up to such a pitch that they feel as if a little more 
would cause something to snap. “If only I could die 
for some good cause,” we think, “it would be easier far 
than the long-drawn-out resistance.” 

In Charles Kingsley’s ““Two Years Ago”’ he writes, 
‘What can a man do more than die for his country- 
men? He can live for them. It is a longer work and 
therefore a more difficult and a nobler one. To live, 
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to live down opposition; to see opponents becoming 
adherents ; this is life worthy of being lived. But here 
we have the power of strength of character.” 

Among the splendid men of the Bible—splendid, that 
is, for his own age and race—Joshua stands out pre- 
eminent. To him comes the message “I will not 
leave thee nor forsake thee. Be strong and of good 
courage—only be strong and very courageous.” Itwasan 
inspiring message, one of those passages worthy of being 
printed in letters of fire, that they may burn themselves 
into our memory. Joshua, though an old-time warrior, 
with all the limitations to knowledge and action of his 
time, wasa man of chivalry and of high tone. He was 
one of those who take a definite line. No one can make 
us do what we in our- hearts feel to be wrong. Joshua 
was tempted, again and again, to make terms with 
the enemies of the Lord. He might have patched upa 
peace with seeming advantage to his own side, Just as 
sometimes we ourselves are tempted to give in “‘ for the 
sake of peace,” as we put it. Yet we can understand 
how these words of fire had burnt themselves into 
his mind. ‘“ Be strong and very courageous, be not 
affrighted, neither be thou dismayed, for the Lord thy 
God is with thee.” 

The task before Joshua was one of tremendous diffi- 
culty. Jordan had to be crossed; the stronghold of 
Jericho had to be destroyed; the confederacy of the 
nations had to be broken up, both in the south and 
afterwards in the north, and the land had to be divided 
fairly and peaceably between the twelve tribes. It was 
a gigantic task, No retreat was possible. If Joshua 
failed it meant the entire destruction of the people of 
Israel. There were no reserves to call up, no stores or 
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commissariat inthe rear. Never was a general in greater 
danger of failure, never one more in need of strength of 
character. Yet he relied on the gift that was in him, 
for, we are told, he was full of the spirit of wisdom because 
Moses had laid his hands upon him, and he relied on the 
sure promise of God, the Author of power and might. 

There is one incident in the story of this strong 
man Joshua which illustrates the difficulty that some- 
times confronts us, as well as a mistake which we are 
likely to make. It will be remembered that the wily 
men of Gibeon, having learnt that the neighbouring town 
of Ai had been taken by Joshua, sent to him ambassadors, 
who pretended that they had made a lengthy journey, 
and by this ruse persuaded the general to make terms 
with themselves. Is not this just the temptation which 
comes to the person of strong, magnanimous character ? 
He is tempted by the very generosity of his nature to 
make wrong terms. We know perfectly well that if we 
take a certain step we are doing wrong. Conscience 
warns us that we shall transgress one of God’s most 
strict laws. Yet we have friends who do not see things 
as wesee them. They look at the matter from the point 
of view which they call policy. If it is a question of 
marriage, they urge that the match is a suitable one, 
that there is money, that affection will come after 
marriage, and so on. These friends do not understand 
why we should have strong conscientious objections, and 
they even urge that we shall place our scruples in our 
pocket. There is but one course, we must stiffen our 
back. We must never mistake weakness of character 
for gentleness. The strength of character which can 
firmly say “‘ no” is essential. 

The same strength of character is needed with regard 
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to our religious convictions. People so often are afraid 
that they will be called narrow, or bigoted, or illiberal. 
Yet, in the end, those win the deepest respect who are in 
deep earnest in these matters as regards themselves, 
while tender and broadminded towards the convictions 
of other people. Take, for example, the case of the 
person who is convinced of the truth of Our Lord’s Real 
Spiritual Presence in the Sacrament which He instituted 
the evening before Good Friday, the case of the person 
who feels that regular and frequent reception of that 
Sacrament is needful for the soul’s life. But there are 
difficulties. Perhaps the same person lives with those 
who donot set much or even any value on this Sacrament. 
They neither see, nor believe, nor wish to believe in such 
a thing as Sacramental Grace. Hence they put obstacles 
in the way of frequent Communion, and thus that person 
who lacks backbone is tempted to give in and to com- 
municate but seldom. 

It is a good thing to recall to ourselves our spiritual 
position. So many are weak and helpless just because 
they fail to realize the magnificent vantage ground which 
they occupy as baptized Christians. Like Joshua, 
who was full of the spirit of wisdom because Moses had 
laid his hands on him, they have received a strength 
inthe “laying on of hands,” which it only needs for them 
to appreciate and make use of. Let those realize this 
who heave a sigh and say “it is all very well to talk of 
Joshua, but he was one holding a special position and 
was called to a special work ; as for me, I am alone and 
weak and defenceless; my task is far harder than his, 
my life is not lived in the open with physical foes to 
meet. No, my worries and anxieties are in my own 
house, Noonecan understand all I have to put up with, 
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the hard words, scornful looks and cutting sarcasm which 
I have almost daily to endure. If Joshua had had my 
lot he would have abandoned the struggle.” 

Now it is the greatest mistake thus to meet our 
troubles half way. Directly we begin to dwell on our 
isolation, directly we call ourselves weak, we fall from 
our ideals and become what we imagine ourselves to be. 
The power of auto-suggestion is enormous. Just as 
there are many neurotic diseases which can be com- 
pletely cured by the resolute power of self-suggestion, 
so can the spiritual difficulties be met and overcome. 
They really are not so dreadful as they seem to be. 
The soul clad in the armour of spiritual power is simply 
impervious to these darts of the wicked. And this might, 
as I have said, comes to those who make regular and 
fervent use of the outward “means.” This is the secret 
of the power of those things which are called sacraments. 
Among the effects of the diligent and faithful use of these 
“Means of Grace”? as we name them, is the sustaining 
of hope. The sailor who climbs the rigging does not 
say, ““I am sure I shall fall and be killed.” He faces 
a real danger calmly, and never for a moment loses con- 
fidence or sure and certain hope. He has something 
outward and visible to cling to, and he never doubts 
its strength. 

Another source of Spiritual Power, giving backbone 
to our character and nerve to our will, is exercise. Just 
as the body without daily exercise of the muscles 
becomes weak, so it is with the spiritual faculties. 
Definite Christian work is necessary for the soul’s health. 
Without it there can be no strong life. One way to 
gain the strength is to help others to be strong. Have 
you ever tried it? I was talking recently to an old 
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fisherman, crippled through exposure to storms and 
salt water, and who is now in a Workhouse Infirmary. 
He cannot read, but he is a good man and very intelli- 
gent. He said to me, “Sir, I no longer do any fishing 
or shrimping, but I’m trying to do a little for that lad,” 
and he pointed to a poor, half-witted, bed-ridden youth, 
a cripple from his birth, and told me that he had taught 
him to say his prayers. Imagine the pathetic sight,— 
the aged fisherman hardly able to kneel because of the 
rheumatic pains brought on by years of exposure in his 
life of toil, none the less resolutely getting down on his 
knees by the bed of his companion in tribulation. Such 
is the stuff heroes are made of. Weaccumulate a reserve 
.of Spiritual Power when, by helping others, we thus 
overcome our own hindrances. 

Here then is the solution to many of our difficulties, 
We desire to acquire spiritual strength of character ; 
yet oftentimes we are depressed and downhearted, and 
anxious and worried. At times a dire calamity seems 
to overhang our head. The sins of the past rise up 
against us. Our very friends misunderstand us; we 
are sorely tempted by the earnest solicitations of those 
who have no key to our motives. Our religious con- 
victions seem nothing tothem. Yet the power is at hand 
—the power to inspire us and to cause the warm life-blood 
to move more quickly in our veins. It is the divine 
recipe—the prescription of the Great Physician who Him- 
self went about doing good. Think of others. Adopt 
an optimistic altruism as your creed; your example 
will infect others, and your influence will be an enormous 
power in your home and parish and neighbourhood. 
The glow of new life will speedily be yours, what you give 
will return to you with seven-fold interest. Each heart 
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made strong and glad by you will heap upon you the 
rewards of gratitude andlove. There is an endless chain 
in such work for the Master. One of His strong, loving 
disciples has made you brave because he is brave, and 
now to others you pass on the like courage. Thus the 
influence of one who is helpful and hopeful is enormous. 
More than one life is made glad, more than one soul 
radiantly happy as we realize the magnificent poten- 
tialities of our own life. So let us never lose heart. 
Strength of character is indeed worthcultivating. Faith, 
hope, love, zeal, nerve, courage, moral backbone, this 
is the ladder which leads to Spiritual Power, and Spiritual 
Power is not that which we desire for its own sake, or 
even for our own welfare, but because of its vantage 
ground which we can thus occupy in making the world 
better than it was when we came into it. Surely if 
there be a worthy ambition in the human heart this one 
is worthy. We can in this way make more than one 
sad heart glad. We have just to live up to our birth- 
right and to realize our splendid position as sons and 
daughters of the All-Father. 


THE COMING OF STRENGTH. 


Amid life’s flowers I wandered, 

Child-like ; 

Nor in my virgin innocence 

Dreamt I of storm and stress. 

In fairest Eden, like our first parents, long ago, 
Dwelt I with flowers and trees ; 

My life was spent in dreams and books, and all 
The world to me was beautiful, 

And I played my simple part. 


Then came Stern Reality, 
Sounding its strident tone ; 
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A time when childhood’s toys 

Were laid aside, with childhood’s joys: 

The fateful day when full age came upon me, 
And I must think and act, alone. 

The tones of music, new and wild, 

Now sounded in my heart: 

The strains of love and hate, of right and wrong, 
Succeeded to my infant song, 

And I must take my part. 

Life’s battle in my soul began— 

The heritage of every man. 

It found me hesitant and full of fear, 

No arm to help, no voice to cheer. 


*T was in the still lone hours of the night, 
As from my bed I watched the dawn of light, 
There came to me the voice of One Above, 
The accents of Eternal Love. 
‘Child, thou are lonely, sad and weak, 
I am thy Father, loving, true and strong ; 
In Mine lay thy hand, and trust ; 
And I will give thee more than thou dost seek 
Of courage, strength and confidence. 
Courage to do right, strength to meet the wrong. 
Never will I fail thee, nor forsake 
My own dear child. 
Only courageous be, and thou shalt see 
He ever wins, who trusts in Me,” 


I rose: the morn had dawned, 

The new day of my life had come; 

The day when I must gird me with the sword, 

And henceforth fight a battle for the Lord. 

‘Be strong! Be strong!” Jt sounded in mine ears, 
That Father’s voice, which ever cheers 


The soldier of the Cross. 
Cape: 


CHAPTER VIII. 


The Power of Expansive Co-operation 


‘Closely as cause and effect are bound together, 
So do two loving hearts entwine and live.” 
—Gautama Buddha (born about 500 B.c.). 


“ For the essence of Perfect Union is progress. Each chamber 
unlocked reveals a wider, richer treasury beyond. Alas! for 
whoso strives to stereotype development—to say ‘I have 
attained!’ For such the perfect union can never be. The 
outer court is his position. Perpetual growth and expansion 
can alone divert decay.” —Edith Lyttleton Gell. 


Sey present is an age of movement. Every depart- 

ment of human life is vibrating with energy. 
Many of us are but half conscious of the wonderful 
movements in progress in the world about us, and so we 
fail to read the signs of the times. Yet when we hear a 
stimulating speech or sermon, or when we peruse some 
striking book, full of illuminative thought, we perceive 
that men are developing new ways of looking at things, 
new ways of working and of thinking, which in our 
sleepiness, or stupidity, or idleness, we had allowed to 
escape our notice. It needs just that the right man 
should come along who shall interpret to us the meaning 
of life, some Thinker, who has the gift of insight, and 
who sees the goal and object towards which human 
movement is tending. 
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Some years ago an eloquent Bishop* pointed out 
that there is deep meaning in a certain Bible-story— 
one of those Old Testament tales—which makes it 
significant for all the ages. We will take the old-world 
tale as an illustrative of the Power of Expansive 
Co-operation, 

Everyone is aware that one of the conditions of. life 
is capacity to expand. We call it growth. We know 
that dead matter may indeed crystalize into a sort of 
uniformity, but, as the Bishop puts it, “ that which is 
possessed of life has always expansive energy.” Along 
with this power for expansion comes the power for co- 
operation. The two are invariably found in combin- 
ation for the force of expansion brings us in touch with 
others. There is no intellectual or moral movement 
which does not also bring into operation collateral 
movements. The university men (as we might almost 
term the “Sons of the Prophets”) of Elisha’s day, 
become conscious, says the writer of 2 Kings vi., that 
expansion is inevitable. They come to Elisha and 
say, ‘‘ Behold now, the place where we dwell is too strait 
for us.” Here is the coming of new and modern ideas. 
Here is the germ of a Forward Movement. The psycho- 
logical moment has arrived; things are bound to go 
ahead. Now this is the opportunity for the man of 
foresight and of action. Elisha, the man of Spiritual 
Power, is he to whom they appeal as their natural leader, 
and he at once takes the initiative, guiding their twin 
forces of expansion and co-operation, not dictating to 
them every detail, as though they had not yet attained 
manhood, but recognizing that they have not only the 

* Dr. W. Boyd Carpenter, Bishop of Ripon, sermon at Oxford, 
October 19th, 1884. 
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right to think for themselves, but also the right to act 
and to live their own life. They even assert this inde- 
pendence while seeking his advice. So they say, “ Let 
us go, we pray thee, unto Jordan, and take thence every 
man a beam, and let us make there a place where we 
may dwell.” And he answered, “Go ye.” 

I think Elisha must have been one of those men—so 
rare and yet so delightful in their day—who never grow 
old. ‘Come with us,” they say, “join our forward 
movement!” and he immediately identifies himself 
with their modern aspirations and thoughts and actions. 
We at once see him encouraging and guiding them, and 
yet making himself one of the brotherhood. For Elisha 
recognizes the necessity of this expansive co-operation. 
So each of these men of the new school of ideas strikes 
out for himself. There is individualism and yet there 
is the true socialism. Each is free to choose his own 
beam and to build for himself; each takes his own axe 
and erects his own log hut where it best suits himself ; 
and yet where it best meets the needs of the brotherhood. 
So long as the great work of the Sons of the Prophets is 
carried out, and carried out effectively and for the good 
of the community, Elisha does not interfere. 

No, he is the man for the hour, encouraging and helping 
by his smile, his ready advice, his loving, broadminded, 
warm-hearted sympathy. For Elisha is just one of those 
men we all love, one whose heart is truly human and 
aflame with charity. A man of strong character, 
generous and enthusiastic, sincerely religious, and above 
all, a man of faith and one who believes in the power of 
prayer ; brave, self-reliant, true and liberal-minded. 

The story, too, shows how faith in the supernatural, 
faith in the power of God, overcomes the individual 
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difficulties of such times of stress and new endeavour. 
The man who accidentally drops his axe-head into the 
stream turns in despair to the man of God with “ Alas! 
Master, for it was borrowed!” (for these young men, 
like most students, were poor and were put to hard 
shifts to make their way). Here is one with the work 
still to be done, but the power of carrying it through has 
slipped from his grasp into the deep stream of life which 
is ever ready to drown our most laudable ambitions and 
endeavours. But Elisha is there at the head of the 
brotherhood, Elisha the man of faith, of prayer and of 
sympathy, Elisha the strong, wise minister of God. He 
cuts down a stick and casts it into the stream, because 
he knows that God ever works by Sacramental means, 
and the very iron floats to the suface. 

“ A curious old legend!” you exclaim. Yetit is true 
—true to life, a parable with a meaning unmistakable. 
Elisha is the master-mind, the man who dominates 
the whole movement, the human link which joins on 
the Eternal with the mental and physical activities of 
men. So Elisha restores to the young brother his hope 
and his power of effective working, for we have here the 
Christ-like man, not one who merely asserts himself, 
‘destroying the work and capabilities of others in so 
doing. In Elisha we have one in whom kind, sweet 
flexibility of character is combined with a wonderful 
firmness, reminding us of our blessed Lord, in whom were 
united all the loving. tendencies which we attribute to 
woman with the kindly firmness of true manhood. 

Thus the scene is typical of that which we witness in 
each century, the Forward Movements of thought and 
action ; the twin powers of expansion and co-operation. 
Here we see the older school of thought, as exemplified 
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in Elisha, in its right relation to the new ideas, the ideas 
of an age of progress, such as the age in which we live. 
On every side, in politics, in social life, and above all in 
religious matters, we hear the cry of the younger thinkers, 
‘“‘ The place is too narrow for us, let us make a move!” 
The best men of the age in which the Christ appeared 
on earth felt this, so His message to them, as to all sub- 
sequent movements of human thought, is this : “we will 
help and guide you to a wider and a fuller life.” What 
a lesson to the world was that going forth of the apostles 
and others, “‘ each with his beam,” in the first age of the 
Church! Each with his own expansive and expanding 
power, and yet each recognizing the power of co-operation 
and of obedience to law by which alone cohesion and 
unity of achievement can be attained. Here comes 
St. Paul, learned and convincing. Here is St. John the 
Apostle, gentle and philosophical, yet how strong—the 
man of love and of poetic insight. Here is the impetuous 
St. Peter, full of enthusiasm, so prone to drop his axe 
into the stream, but so powerful in work when it is 
divinely restored to him again. 

Nor are these all. We see them through the Christian 
ages, the men of the New Learning, the men who dis- 
cerned the forces at work, the forces of spiritual ex- 
pansion and of co-operation, in each age as the hours 
ripen. St. Jerome translating the Scriptures in his 
cell at Bethlehem; St. Augustine expounding the 
Catholic Faith in his diocese in North Africa; the 
Venerable Bede translating the Gospels and recording 
history for our English forefathers; St. Benedict of 
Nursia founding his world-wide brotherhood; St. 
Francis of Assisi bringing hope and love into the expand- 
ing days of the thirteenth century ; Savonarola con- 
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verting the city of Florence. These and many others 
have cried aloud ‘‘ We must have expansion ; we must 
have co-operation, if we are to have power. The place is 
too straight tor us. The new wine will burst the old skin 
bottles.’ That the church of the middle ages realized 
this, Charles Reade shows us in his magnificently vivid 
story, The Cloister and the Hearth, Men are ever, and 
in all times, crying aloud for the expansion of the 
spiritual force which they feel within them, and therefore 
for co-operation with each other. It is by the working 
of these twin forces that the re-union of Christendom 
will come. Men are not seeking for compromises, for 
they feel, and feel rightly, that a series of compromises 
will make neither for spiritual power nor for true brother- 
hood. But they see that, in a marvellous way, social 
and commercial expansion is synchronizing with religious 
expansion. As a speaker said at the Pan-Anglican 
Congress, “‘ There is dawning steadily on all sides a spirit 
of fairness to opponents,.”” We are just preparing and 
waiting for some Elisha who will head and guide this 
soul-expanding, co-operative movement, one who will 
recognize that such aspirations come forth from the 
very heart of true religion and are a sign of its power. 
This synchronization and co-ordination of forces at 
work in the various departments of human thought and 
activity explains much that would otherwise be puzzling 
in the history of the world. But the fact is patent that 
this law of growth combined with co-operation is develop- 
ing everywhere. We see it in the expansion of the 
English race. As Englishmen we thank God for our 
individual liberty. So we take every man his axe, and 
we go forth in twos and threes to subdue the waste 
regions of the world, some to South Africa, others to 
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Canada, and yet others to New South Wales or 
Tasmania, Here is a little group of men in the woods 
of far-off New Zealand, here a handful amid India’s 
dusky millions, and a couple more on some tiny coral 
isle of the wide Pacific. Yet far away, in those distant 
parts of the earth, these co-operate to build up a mighty 
Empire beyond the seas, and all because at home the 
place is too “strait,” and there is not room for such 
expansion. It seems to be chance work, yet out of these 
twin laws of growth and brotherhood has grown a 
Greater Britain, a realm of liberty in unity. 

Yet we shall lose the point of the story, and we shall 
go widely astray from the ideal by which alone we can 
conserve all that is most forceful for good, if we forget 
Elisha. Neither Individualism nor Socialism alone 
is sufficient for the realization of Power. We shall ever 
need the Master-hand of Elisha. The world must have 
men strong enough to be generously liberal, men of 
broad sympathies amtwho recognize that thought cannot 
stand still or it will petrify ; men who can run the new 
train over the old metals—the railway lines of the 
Historic Christian Faith. This is the way to avoid 
stagnation of thought and of life, both religious and 
social—for they are at heart one. Some would bid us 
abandon the formal creed of Christendom, not realizing 
that those who throw away their creed are in the very 
position of the young son of the prophets who lost his 
axehead. Nay, the creeds may even be likened to the 
beam which every man took with him to Jordan’s 
bank, and by which alone a House of God and a home 
for Christian thought and life can be rightly constructed. 

But the story has a further meaning. The old truths 
are said to need “ re-statement ” from age to age. This 
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may well be true. The place becomes too strait, the 
dwelling too narrow for the expansion of the human 
brotherhood in the fold of the Divine Society. So 
every man takes his beam and his axe, and thus, under 
the guidance of those who know how to knit the new 
with the old, that which is for ever essential is recon- 
structed and becomes more than ever useful. 

The same is true of the Bible. ‘‘ The place is too 
strait for us” cry some who have been brought up in 
the older way of regarding the sacred Scriptures. Yet, 
presently, as every man takes his beam and his tool, and 
toils at the sacred text, under the wise guidance of this 
master-hand of some Elisha, conservative yet progressive, 
difficulties and misunderstandings pass away as by 
magic, and a new edifice, which is but the old one 
adapted to the expanding requirements of the new era, 
rises by the side of the Eternal River. 

So, through it all, we may see, if we have but eyes, 
that in spite of the narrow bitterness which lingers here 
and there, like hoar frost on the first of May, there is 
indeed growing up in our midst a wider and larger 
tolerance, anxious to co-operate with all good men for 
the common weal, and eager to obey the directing spirit 
of the Elishas which God inspires in each age of human 
aspiration. Christian men are becoming anxious to 
agree. Things are on the mend. There is a visible 
growth of the spirit of Christian charity, which means 
that the vast love of God, as shown in the Incarnation, 
is really influencing human thought. We are even 
coming to recognize that some who seem to set up 
their beam very far from ours, and whose forefathers 
could by no means see eye to eye with ours, are indeed 
helping, after their own fashion, to build the City of 
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God and we take this as an augury of the organic 
unity,—a unity of common endeavour, common worship, 
common belief and common discipline, in some time yet 
to come. 

The great thing is to put away the spirit of envy and 
the spirit of prejudice. It is not easy to do this, but it 
must be done if we have our true part in this age-move- 
ment to realize the mind of Christ. It is difficult indeed, 
for example, for those bred in Romanism to appreciate 
the life and ideals of the members of the Anglican Church, 
or for a Protestant to fully realize the splendid ventures 
of faith of a Francis Xavier. Nor arewe right in aban- 
doning our honest convictions. All we can do is honestly 
to do our best to realize the Saviour’s prayer for unity 
among His followers. “There are diversities of gifts, 
but the same Spirit,” by whose influence each may 
bring his beam and build for the Master and for his 
fellows. Only we must be loyal to the ideal of that 
unity of which Elisha is the centre. Depend upon it 
this was Elisha’s thought—unity in diversity—and it 
must be ours. The one Holy Church, her growth and 
expansion; her universality, inclusive of all religious 
truth. Yet, at the same time, giving scope for our own 
individual Christian efforts by the banks of the River 
of God. 

It is necessary to remind ourselves also that Elisha 
did not send these enthusiastic students to Jordan, 
but went with them. He was not their taskmaster, 
but their confidential friend and Father-in-God, one to 
whom they each could run for comfort and advice in 
life’s worries—as in the case of the man who lost 
the borrowed axe. Those who come across such a 
friend had better stick to him, for they are rare and not 
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easily replaced. Many a man with noble desires who, 
in some hour of doubt and despondency, having dropped 
his axe of hope into the deep stream which ever flows 
by our habitations, has abandoned all effort for the City 
of God and for his fellow men, just because by his side 
there has been no warm-hearted, wise and sympathetic 
Elisha to make the lost iron to swim. Surely this is 
what is meant when we read of the Apostles, at the end 
of St. Mark’s proto-Gospel :— 

“‘ They went forth and preached everywhere, the Lord 
working with them.’ Were is the secret power which 
causes spiritual growth and brings about Spiritual 
Brotherhood. 


TY“ Brother we are surely bound on the same journey, 
And our eyes alike are turned upward and onward. 
Lean on mine arm, and let us for a space 
Pursue the path together! Ah! ’tis much, 

In this weary pilgrimage to meet 
A Royal face like thine; to touch the hand 
Of such a soul-fellow ; to feel the want, 
The upward crying hunger, the desire, 
The common hope.” 
—R. W. Buchanan (born 1841). 


CHAPTER IX 


The Power of Prayer 


‘“What’s in Prayer, but this two-fold force— 
To be forestalled ere we come to fall, 
Or pardoned, being down.” 
—William Shakespeare (born 1564). 


“Speak to Him, then, for He hears, and Spirit with Spirit 
can meet, 
Closer is He than breathing, and nearer than hands or feet.” 
—Alfred Lord Tennyson (born 1809). 


ie HATSOEVER,” how we have struck at that 

word, when our Lord says ‘“ Whatsoever ye 
shall ask, believing, ye shall receive,” Yet how true it 
1s. : 

There is an Old Testament story, vivid and marvell- 
ously illuminative, thestory of Hannah, Samuel’s mother, 
which well illustrates the power of prayer. It has often 
been pointed out that great men have usually had great 
mothers, and generally good mothers. We may well 
believe that Hannah’s character, as one who had learnt 
the power of believing prayer, left its indelible mark 
on the character of her son. 

When first introduced to our notice Hannah is a 
disappointed woman ; she has no child, and further she 
is smarting under the unsympathetic remarks made to 
her in her home. She becomes moody and melancholy, 
and loses interest even in the great Church Festival which 
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the family attends annually; till, at length, even her 
husband rebukes her, saying, ““ Am not I better to thee 
than ten sons?” Then follows the episode of her 
interview with Eli, the High Priest, who imagines she 
is under the influence of drink, ‘“‘ No, my Lord,” replies 
the heart-stricken Hannah, “1 am a woman in great 
trouble, and I have been pouring out my soul before 
God.” 

The prayer of Hannah is answered. Samuel is born, 
and we have on record Hannah’s hymn of thanksgiving, 
that Magnificat of the Old Testament, beginning, ‘‘ My 
heart rejoices in the Lord.” 

Such is the story in outline, but it means much. 

How little do Christian people understand the value 
of prayer. The reason is that they do not gauge its 
power. Ina general sort of way we are all ready enough 
to acknowledge that we ought to pray. Probably we 
all “‘ say our prayers,” morning and evening. But how 
difficult we find it to realize that prayer is the force which 
“moves the arm that moves the world!” There is 
a reality of earnestness in effective prayer. Therefore, 
though prayer be far more than a mere matter of the 
emotions, it is impossible to pray with reality unless there 
be spiritual fervour. 

To this it may be objected that those who feel strongly 
will doubtless pray earnestly, but what of those whose 
feelings appear to be cold—unemotional, or phlegmatic ? 

With regard to emotion in prayer, it is quite true 
that we live in a world of varied emotion, that is, of 
emotions existing in various degrees of intensity. 
Undoubtedly our feelings are the most powerful part of 
our human nature. People try to conceal their deepest 
feelings, and to some extent succeed; none the less 
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emotion exists, and must be satisfied. The most unemo- 
tional soul has its longings, yearnings and aspirations, 
and feels the want of something it has not got. This 
feeling of want always tends to express itself outwardly. 
It is strong in the artistic temperament. Thus have 
been produced the greatest worksof art ; for that which 
we call the poetical is just the expression of a longing 
desire in the human soul after the beautiful. Dante 
felt it when in the fair city of Florence he meditated and 
evolved his Divine Comedy. This work is the expression 
of a yearning for the good, the true, and the beautiful, 
and Beatrice is hisidealwoman. It reveals the yearning 
of his soul for all that is perfect inwoman. Handel felt 
it when, in three short weeks of red-hot work, he penned 
the ‘‘ Messiah.” “I thought I saw all heaven before 
me and the Great God Himself,” so he afterwards 
described his emotions concerning the “Hallelujah 
Chorus.” Raphael, supreme among painters, had the 
same emotional yearning after perfection as he portrayed, 
time after time, the exquisite and pure features of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary. 

He who has implanted these longings in the human 
soul plainly intends them to be satisfied. Prayer is just 
the longing of the human heart after the Perfect and the 
absolutely beautiful. Art, in its highest aspect, is just 
the stretching forth the hand of faith, hope and love 
towards an ideal. The perfect ideal is God. 

But does God really answer prayer? This was the 
question of ancient days ; it still seeks an adequate reply. 
It is no real comfort to us to say that prayer only com- 
forts by its reflex action on our own hearts, for we cannot 
long be comforted by asham. Unless prayer brings what 
we ask we soon cease to pray inreality. Professor Tyndall 
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once demanded, in a public print, that the results of 
prayer, if any, should be scientifically examined and 
tabulated, adding his conviction that, as everything in 
the Universe is moved in accordance with fixed laws, 
and that as we could not change anything by our merely 
wishing to change it, prayer was therefore inoperative, 
except as regards this reflex action on the mind of the 
person who prays. 

A wider and more reasonable scientific spirit is acknow- 
ledging that the supreme and personal power which we 
call God must be free among His own laws. Indeed 
we are ourselves conscious of our own freewill; we are 
every day satisfying the earnest and believing petitions 
of others, so that when our child asks us for bread we 
do not give that child a stone. 

We are so constantly in danger of forgetting that the 
supreme law of the universe, as exemplified in our own 
being, is the law of Love. Now the law of Love makes 
us say “I will make a sacrifice for the one I love.” 
“God is Love.” “To do good and to communicate is 
the lover’s grand intention,” says R. L. Stevenson, 
“Tt is the happiness of the others that makes his own 
intense gratification . . . For the essence of love 
is kindness, and indeed it may best be defined as 
Passionate Kindness,” We see the working of this law 
of love in the Incarnation and the Atonement. The same 
law is everywhere exhibited in nature. It is at the root 
of maternal affection—that fundamental instinct of 
our human life. So St. John was stating a primal and 
scientific truth when He wrote, “He that loveth is 
born of God and knoweth God.” It was because 
Hannah’s soul instinctively recognized that God is Love, 
and that He loved her, herself, personally, that she prayed 
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that petition and wept those tears at the door of the 
primitive Church Tent at Shiloh. 

Tt is a commonplace to say that prayers are often so 
ineffective because they are so faithless and so hopeless. 
It is possible to pray, even in an agony of mind, for 
something for oneself or for a dear friend, or for guid- 
ance in some terrible perplexity, or even for deliverance 
from some horrible temptation, and yet all the time, 
to feel an inward conviction that the prayer is useless ; 
for there is no honest conviction that something will 
certainly result from it, in a word, no certain trust in 
Eternal Love. What we need is this definiteness of 
belief that love will never refuse us anything we ought ~ 
to have. This is the meaning of that word ‘‘ What- 
soever.” ‘‘ Whatsoever ye shall ask, believing, 
ye shall receive,” and “ Have faith in God_| Whosoever 
shall say unto this mountain, be thou removed and 
be thou cast into the sea, and shall not doubt in his heart, 
but shall believe that those things which he saith shall 
come to pass, he shall have whatsoever he saith.”” No 
promise could be clearer; and our Lord continues, 
“‘ Therefore I say unto you, what things soever ye desire, 
when ye pray, believe that ye receive them, and ye shall 
have them.” 

The fact is we do not put Divine Love to the severe 
test which God desires. ¥"There is an actual spiritual 
affinity between the soul which prays with all the fulness 
of believing love, and Him who is Love. This is just 
the point where our prayers constantly break down, 
and this is also just the point of-contact with the Infinite 
where those who prevail in prayer reveal such wonderful 
success, The most powerful dynamo will not impel 
its electric current along the wire in which there is a 
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flaw which severs the connection, while on the other 
hand, a tiny piece of wire will complete the contact 
and give the electric current free passage. We cannot 
be in touch with the Infinite Spirit without the cable 
strands of faith, hope and love, and the last contains 
the other two.*y 

It will be femembered that, when the squall broke on 
the Sea of Galilee, while Christ was asleep in the fishing- 
boat, and the disciples awoke Him in their fright, the 
Saviour first rebuked their want of loving trust before 
He rebuked the stormy elements. Here is another 
parable, true to life. Some unexpected storm has 
broken over our head at a time when all seemed to be 
sunshine and peace. Amid the black darkness and 
tempest the intense love of God is perhaps forgotten, 
and we cry out, in the agony of despair, “‘ Master, I am 
sinking!” At such an hour friends seem useless, for 
they cannot fully enter into the heart’s bitterness. 
It is what Hannah felt, doubtless, when she withdrew 
from her family circle, and wept bitter tears at the taber- 
nacle in Shiloh. These are the crises—periods in which 
He proves our manhood or our womanhood; for the 
untested person is useless. In this fashion comes the 
time when our character is proved whether it have the 
true nobility which places us with God’s aristocracy, 
or whether it be weak and worthless. 

What is astonishing, though it ought not to be so, 
is the consensus of evidence among earnest men and 
women that prayer is so regularly and unfailing an- 
swered, To some this comes, with a glad surprise, late 
in life; others have felt. its truth from childhood, 
Frederick Robertson of Brighton, the celebrated 
preacher, relates that when he was a schoolboy he was 
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accused with nine other boys of a serious breach of the 
school discipline, and although himself innocent he was 
sentenced to be flogged next morning after the custom 
in public schools. The little boy, dreading the pain 
and shame of public punishment, and conscious of his 
own innocence, knelt down that night and prayed that 
he might be saved from it. ‘‘ The following morning,” 
he says, ‘“‘ we were summoned before the headmaster. 
To the astonishment of the whole assembled school, 
before the punishment began, the master turned to 
me and said ‘ Little boy, lexcuse you. Ihave particular 
reasons for it.’”” Robertson never found out what these 
particular reasons were, but he became a firm believer 
in prayer and put his belief to the test throughout his 
career. ‘“‘ Answers to Prayer!” exclaims the well- 
known Australian writer, Dr. W. H. Fitchett, “‘ who shall 
classify them, remember them, or measure them ? 
They are made up of deliverances, comforts, pardons, 
illuminations, strange endowments of strength to the 
weak, of courage to the fearful and of guidance to the 
perplexed. The lives of all good mothers are rich in 
them. Little children know them. Strong men know 
them. They have put an atmosphere of triumph round 
innumerable death-beds. They have dried how many 
tears, and comforted how many sorrows! They form 
part of the daily experience of multitudes. The days 
come and go to their music.” 

Once grasp the truth that the earnest prayer uttered 
by the loving heart will, without any doubt, be answered 
in the right way, and life assumes a new aspect. This 
firm faith makes such an enormous difference to the 
whole character and outlook. We become at once 
hopeful, sanguine and optimistic; in a word, full of 
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Power. We look on the brighter side. Nothing can 
come amiss to us. We do not despair even when dark 
clouds roll up, because we have learnt by a glad ex- 


perience that “all things work together for mod to 


them that love God.”’ 
MISUNDERSTOOD. 


— 

“ From feast and song she wandered apart, 
Disconsolate, 
Alone with her sorrowful, aching heart. 
“They understand me not!” was her bitter cry. 
“ T must suffer in secret and alone ; 
My soul is racked with anxious care ; 
Tired of life I fain would die. 
My soul now wrapped in densest gloom 
Is sinking slowly to the tomb ; 
Can any grief with mine compare ? ” 


Such was the sobbed appeal, 

The weary moan, half-inarticulate, 

Yet welling from the heart, and real. 

But God Himself that sob o’erheard, 

And from His Heavenly Throne 

The answer gave! 

“Pray on, dear daughter, pray with soul and heart! 
Thy loving Father ever takes the part 

Of those ’twixt right and wrong. 

The storm may rage, terrible and strong, 

Yet to thy breast 

Shall come the peace of God, the perfect rest, 
Prepared in love for those whose loving faith, 

Is stayed on Me. 

For those who, miserable and weak, 

My blessed comfort seek, 

Only be full of faith, and never cease from prayer; 
Thou art the object of a loving Father’s care.” 


She paused amid her tears, and raised her eyes :— 
“Yea, Lord,” she answered, “on a Father’s love 
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Tll rest my load. All will be well 
If faithfully I pray with eyes fixed on the stars above, 
Where Thou dost dwell. 
When sad I am, and most perplexed, 
When my heart is sore, my spirit vexed, 
Then—then will I pray, my dearest I ord, 
With full belief in Thy plighted word. 
‘Seek and find, ask and have, 
Loving faith will mountains move.’ 
Could Father give a pledge more sure :— 
‘ Whatsoe’er in faith ye ask of Me, 
For Jesu’s sake I give it thee.’ 
Yea, Lord, on this Thy promise I rely, 
Amid life’s fitful storms, which sweep across my sky, 
All will be well, Lord. 
In hope and love I'll trust and pray 
Till the morning dawns of the Perfect Day.” 
Ce aks 


CHAPTER X, 


The Power of Holiness 


“How indestructably the Good grows and propagates itself, 
even among the weedy entanglements of Evil! 
Mysteriously does a Holy of Holies build itself into vitality 
in the mysterious deeps !””—Thomas Carlyle (born 1795). 


“ Bear a lily in thy hand 
Gates of brass cannot withstand 
One touch of that magic wand.” 
—Henry Wadsworth Longfellow (born 1807). 


H OW often we must have been struck by the saluta- 
“~ tion of Gabriel the Archangel to her who was to 
become the Mother of our Lord: ‘“‘ Hail! thou that art 
full of Grace, the Lord is with thee. Blessed art thou 
among women!” as well as by her reply at the conclu- 
sion of this great anunciation, ‘‘ Behold the handmaid 
of the Lord; be it unto me according to Thy word.” 
The Blessed Virgin Mary was the holiest of God’s 
Saints. Such a statement is beyond all controversy, 
for unless she had been this, she would never have been 
selected by the Eternal Godhead to be the means of 
the world’s Salvation through the Incarnation, The 
character of this wonderful Woman is therefore one for 
the closest study and imitation, exhibiting, as it does 
to the eye of devout Christendom, the Power of Holiness. 
Often have we looked on her features as represented by 
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the great Christian painters ; and it is not a little remark- 
able that, just as there is a traditional portrait of her 
Divine Son, so there has come down through the agesa 
traditional likeness of the Holy Mother. In this likeness 
we see a face which reveals depth of purpose and intense 
spirituality of character, for, as has been said, “ beauty 
of character must, in the end, exercise a stronger appeal 
upon our imagination than conventional prettiness.” 
Quite recently a portrait of the Blessed Virgin was 
procured by a remarkable process. It claimed to be a 
composite picture taken from no fewer than two hundred 
and seventy-one representations of the Madonna as 
painted by acknowledged Masters, among whom are 
Raphael, Giovanni, Correggio, Murillo, Titian and Rubens 
—men of widely differing schools. The work was exe- 
cuted by an artist who had so contrived to superimpose 
the several portraits that one ideal likeness had come 
out. The result is the production of a strikingly beau- 
tiful face, a face the expression of which reveals an 
extraordinary intensity of soul; and this is especially 
the case in the eyes, as we could well imagine, for it is 
there that character is chiefly to be read. These painters 
have combined in giving to the Mother of Christ eyes-at 
once sad, and deep, and full of an intensity of earnest 
intelligence. The whole face in its expression is mar- 
vellously gentle and loving. It is a restful face, full of 
trust, yet intellectual. There is a suffering borne 
patiently; there is a sorrow, transformed by some 
scarcely hidden joy; there is a firmness and spiritual 
strength. Yet the whole face is one so sweetly innocent, 
so unselfish, so humble and so truly good. Hence it is 
a face which has riveted the attention of the great 
masters of art through the Christian centuries, the face 
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of the ideal Woman, ideal because possessing above all 
the power which comes with holiness, 

Perhaps as you read this description, and the ideal 
picture rises before the eyes of your imagination, it 
brings to you the face of someone you know, someone 
answering a little to this portrait. It is some face of 
heavenly holiness ever indelibly imprinted on your 
memory—a face pure, sweet and noble inits selflessness, 
And why has it so impressed itself? Does not the 
answer lie in that short, pregnant phrase—the Power of 
Holiness ? Behind that lovely face is the beautiful soul, 
the perfect character. You had often been attracted 
by pretty and even by beautiful faces, but the memory 
of these speedily faded, for the soul, which ever looks 
out through the human countenance, was not all that 
your own soul desired; there was in them a “ some- 
thing,” as you put it, which jarred on your sense of 
fitness. In a word, in those other faces you miss the 
ideal character. 

Let us therefore proceed to think about the Power 
of a holy character, that which ever produces a light in 
the eye, an expression on the features, and a tone in 
the voice, revealing the kind of man or woman with 
whom we are in contact, 

But first let us recollect that it is not until the events 
of life press consciously on the soul that its inate charac- 
teristics are discovered. It is character which fells, 
and character is revealed by stress and strain. It was 
thus with the Blessed Virgin. On Lady Day (as we 
expressively name the day observed in memory of the 
event) this is the picture which we see : a young woman, 
living a simple life in her own home, is praying. She 
understands the facts of life, as her words show, yet she 
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remains innocent in heart and pure in thought. Of 
high descent and of liberal education, according to the 
standard of her day, she is betrothed to a man con 
siderably older than herself. Maybe her prayer has 
reference to her approaching marriage and its respon- 
sibilities, rightly regarded by her as the greatest event 
in a woman’s life. The angelic salutation shows that 
God Himself honours the pure in heart. And how 
does Mary reveal her simple strength of character ? 
First she listens calmly to the announcement ; then she 
proceeds to argue respectfully with the heavenly 
messenger, and, at last, when assured that it is God’s 
Will that she should be the instrument of the mighty 
Incarnation, she accepts her exalted mission with the 
words on which the salvation of mankind depended : 
“Behold the handmaid of the Lord, be it unto me 
according to thy word.” Simplicity and strength, 
here we have the key to Mary’s character ; here we have 
the power of Holiness. 

We can well understand that, in making such a reply, 
the Blessed Virgin would comprehend what it meant, 
She had to make a deliberate choice, and she made it. 
She had to cause the most exquisite mental pain to 
Joseph in accepting the will of her Heavenly Father. 
St. Matthew tells us plainly that St. Joseph suspected 
the very worst, but, being a good man, he was minded 
to break off the engagement privately, for he was 
unwilling to make her a public example. Here was 
mental pain and shame; yet Mary faced both; God’s 
Will must be right ; so she replied firmly, “ Be it unto 
me according to Thy word.” 

This for-ever memorable scene, the pivot scene of 
Christianity, is a revelation of the influence of character 
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on conduct and of the Power of Holiness. Let us reflect : 
what was there so remarkable about St. Mary ? Have 
there been no cleverer women? None even more 
intellectual than she ? What, in a word, was her gift, 
as we call it ? Let us reverently analyse the character 
of Mary, the Mother of the Christ. First, Mary had 
genuine faith in God, and it was because she had such 
a faith that she believed in prayer. For this reason she 
is saluted as “Full of Grace.” This Grace it was which 
enabled her to bear Joseph’s suspicions, the sneers of 
her fellow townsfolk and the terrible hardships and 
anxieties of her early and later married life. To be 
suspected of an evil life, to lay her beautiful Babe upon 
the straw in a manger for His first cradle, to flee with Him 
into Egypt from His would-be murderers, and to stand 
by her Son’s awful cross on Good Friday—but for God’s 
Grace she could never have endured such trials as these. 

Secondly, we notice her respectful humility. Here 
is another characteristic of the power of holiness, 
though people do not think so. Self-assertion and self- 
pushing are the order of the day. Yet it was the 
Virgin’s Divine Son who said “ The meek shall possess 
the earth,” and ‘‘ Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs 
is the Kingdom of Heaven.” Although she was con- 
scious of her humility, calling herself the Lord’s hand- 
maid, singing even in the Magnificat “ He hath regarded 
the lowliness of his handmaiden,” yet of such conscious 
humility she was not proud. One great danger to the 
spiritual life is that we may become proud of our very 
humility. There is, of course, a pride which apes 
humility ; but it is the character which is really strong, 
and all the time actually humble, which if it need to 
speak of self, does so quite naturally and without mock- 
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modesty, which wins our esteem and our love. We 
have known such people, and they stand out in our 
thoughts before all the rest of our acquaintance, 

Thirdly we are struck by the Blessed Virgin’s sweet 
innocence. The Annunciation made to her on Lady 
Day was sufficiently startling. She innocently asks 
“How can this be?” The pure in heart see God 
because nothing so veils God from the eyes of the soul 
as- impurity of thought or life; and nothing more 
effectually undermines the character. Combined with 
this purity of heart is the fifth characteristic of reverence. 
Great souls are invariably reverent, for reverence is 
one of the marks of true nobility. The need of the age 
is reverence, and therefore we have a lack of truly great 
souls in the world at this present time. Reverence 
towards God, towards the Bible, towards the Church, 
towards the Lord’s Day, towards the ministers of re- 
ligion, this cannot be claimed as characteristic of the 
age in which we live. 

There was a sixth mark of Power in Mary’s character, 
her decision of mind. So often is it the case, especially 
in a woman, that a decision of mind breeds a most 
unlovable mannishness, while a gentle sweetness of 
disposition is prone to weakness; thus its possessor 
is too easily led or persuaded. The example of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary is, in this respect also, a stimulating 
one. Our men need to have mothers whose resolution 
and moral backbone serve them in good stead in the 
difficult yet vitally important training of children. A 
woman has not only a duty towards God, and towards 
her husband and herself, but towards the children yet 
unborn. From her they will derive their chief mental 
characteristics, of which self-reliance should be one. It 
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is therefore quite as much the duty of a woman to culti- 
vate strength of character as unselfishness and humility. 
The Christian who would be perfect needs to remember 
the value of balance. We all are liable to grow 
lopsided. 

Nor must we forget that with all this Mary had 
intellectual ability, and, plainly, had cultivated her mind. 
For more than eighteen centuries the Church has 
recited daily her poem the “ Magnificat,’’ a composition 
which reveals her poetic and intellectual nature. The 
mind of woman is no weaker than that of man, but so 
many women neglect its cultivation. It is well, for 
instance, always to have a deeper book at hand, some- 
thing that compels thought, and which will strengthen 
and develop the higher and wider faculties of the brain. 
The range is wide—theology, biography, history, travel, 
science, art—in a word something beyond mere amuse- 
ment. Nor should the lighter side of human happiness 
be excluded. The harm inflicted on true religion by 
those who have regarded innocent fun and gaiety as 
excluded from its realm is incalculable. There are 
enough sins in the world without inventing spurious 
ones. The smile of the wicked is not pleasant to behold, 
and their laughter has a false sound. Some of the finest 
of earth’s sons and daughters have been quickest to 
appreciate a joke, to join in domestic fun and to sym- 
pathize with the natural light-heartedness of the young. 
The gift of true humour, rarer perhaps among women 
than with men—though in those women who do possess 
it, it scintillates like a diamond—is certainly to be 
treasured and made use of for the sweetening and refining 
of our social intercourse as well as to keep our spirits 
buoyant as we breast the waves of life. Nor will it 
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militate against the other ingredients of a fine character. 
Nay, it will intensify them and will make them more 
abundantly graceful and useful. 

Yet this combination of virtues always produces 
thoughtfulness. It was so in the Blessed Virgin’s case. 
We are distinctly told that she pondered these things 
in her heart. Depth of character leads to mental 
stability, though it need not hinder cheerfulness. But 
cheerfulness should never be confounded with hair- 
brained chatter. The art of thoughtful conversation 
is not so common as it might be. Yet how delightsome 
is the exchange of thought between kindred minds of 
high tone, how pleasant the kindly argument, how 
interesting the exchange of experience and how sweet 
the giving and receiving of sympathy, how stimulating 
the happy, friendly repartee ! 

Another thought about the Mother of Our Lord. She 
must have possessed marvellous courage. Even at the 
Cross she does not “give way,” but stands. ‘‘ Now 
there stood by the Cross . . . His Mother.” The 
world needs such women of courage. 

Behind such a character there lies a secret. The 
secret in Mary’s case was the power of holiness. Prayer, 
suffering and love were its twined strands, and no fine 
Christian life can be built up in any other way. Each 
age produces them, though such lives are hidden. To 
take one of them by way of illustration: In the four- 
teenth century, in Siena in Tuscany, lived Sister 
Catherine. She was one of those who are universally 
beloved, because she herself always saw what was best 
in everybody, never searching for people’s faults, and, 
even in those who were not good, finding something to 
admire and even to love. For when we look for the good 
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in others they usually try to be what we think them to 
be, and so show their better side tous. It is related that 
early one morning, as she went to Communion, she 
observed a man, haggard and faint, leaning against 
awall. He told her of his wife and children in a distant 
town, adding “ But I cannot walk, for I am weak with 
hunger.” ‘“ Gladly would I assist you,” said Catherine, 
“but I have no money.” 

She was about to pass on when the man caught at 
her cloak as he exclaimed, ‘‘ Help me, lady, for Christ’s 
sake!” 

She paused, and as she did so, her fingers touched the 
silver crucifix, her most cherished possession, which 
hung at her side. It would buy the man food, it would 
take him home. In a moment she had unfastened it, 
and had placed it in his trembling hand. “ That’s all 
I possess,”’ she said, “sell it and buy bread.” 

Presently, as she knelt in prayer in the church, she 
beheld (as she afterwards related), a vision of the 
Christ holding in His handsa glorious cross; the light of 
which dazzled her eyes. In the very centre thereof she 
saw her little well-worn crucifix, and the Lord said, ¢ 
*“‘ The heart which makes the gift is dearer to us-than ' 
ilver.”’ (it was tiiei-sarhé St. Catherine ,that once ¢ rl) 
wrote, ‘‘ The nearer the soul approaches to the Divine W™4 
and eternal source of Love, the more fully do the obliga- 
tions of sacred human love reveal themselves, and the 
more keen is the self-reproach for the neglect of the 
smallest, even of these.” + 

L.Yés, the heart; the inner-self, in a word the character 
which we call holiness, this is the Supreme Power of a 
Christian. Such a character is not made in an hour. It 
is formed by a Master-Hand. For God is like a sculptor. 
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He carves out our character, first with one sharp tool 
then with another, till we have learnt the meaning of 


prayer, of suffering and of love, asMery-learntut ; and 
at length others begin to take knowledge of us,—they 


read it in the look which lingers on the face, in the light 
in the eye, in the tone of the voice. 


Say, did his sisters wonder what could Joseph see 

In a mild silent little Maid like thee ? 
And was it awful, in that narrow house, 
With God for Babe and Spouse ? 
Nay, like thy simple, female sort—each one 
Apt to find Him in Husband and in Son— 
Nothing to thee came strange in this ;— 
Thy wonder was but wondrous bliss : 

Wondrous—for, though 

True Virgin lives not, but does know, 
(Howbeit none ever yet confess’ d) 
That God lies really in her breast—- 
Of thine He made His special nest ! 

And so 
All Mothers worship little feet, 
And kiss the very ground they’ve trod :— 
But ah! thy little Baby sweet 
Who was indeed thy God ! 

—Coventry Patmore (born 1823). 


CHAPTER XI 
The Power of Self-discipline 


“To make an end of Selfishness is Happiness. This is the 
greatest happiness—to subdue the selfish thought of ‘I.’ — 
Gau tama Buddha (born about 500 B.c.). 


“Strew human life with flowers! save every hour for the 
sunshine! exalt your soul! Widen the sympathies of your 
hearts! Make joy real now to those you love!”—Richard 
Jefferies (born 1848). 


VV Ber is that hidden Spiritual Force within us which 
prays, which loves, which hates, which responds 
to the Will? Men callit the soul. It is the Ego—the 
Self, that which is made or marred by our human Will, 
that which is trained and moulded by self-discipline. 
Everyone acknowledges that a human being is the 
better for discipline. When a lad enlists in the army 
or joins the navy, we remark “ the discipline will do him 
good.” But the result of the discipline which is enforced 
is altogether inferior, though valuable enough in its way, 
to Power, which comes from self-discipline. This is 
what St. Paul referred to when he wrote “ If ye through 
the Spirit do mortify the deeds of the body ye shall 
live.” Hereis the process which fits us to receive Spiritual 
Power, which, as we shall see in another chapter, comes to 
us from outside ourselves. 
It is not easy to bring the whole body, mind and soul 
under discipline. Our Lord revealed this when He said 
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“He that hateth his life in this world shall keep it unto 
Life Eternal.” This surely, is what He meant by speak- 
ing of our taking up the Cross and following Him. This 
cannot be done unless we are always ready to volunteer 
for arduous service, and are ever willing for self-sacrifice. 
St. Paul had learnt this secret when he wrote “They 
that are Christ’s have crucified the flesh.” This does 
not only refer to the sins which the Apostle directly 
names, but to the whole attitude of the Christian life. 

When we come to consider our own conduct we are 
struck by our want of power occasioned solely by our 
lack of self-discipline. Many of our failures, we shall see, 
are attributable to no other cause. The natural desires 
.of our body are excused to such an extent that sometimes 
it comes to us that we are “ sailing very near the wind,” 
and for a time, in the same nautical language, we “ veer 
off a point or two.” The tendency in our manner of 
life is that we allow ourselves all we lawfully may have, 
and that we satisfy every appetite that is not actually 
sinful. 

But sometimes there comes to us a mild wonder why 
it is so difficult to resist the unlawful lust, whatever its 
nature may be. Is it not that we have not realized that 
we lack self-control and that self-control comes from 
constant self-discipline. 

The stronger the Christian the more is this self-disci- 
pline exercised as regards the lawful desires. Thus 
St. Paul says, “ I keep under my body and bring it into 
subjection, lest, by any means, when I have preached 
to others, I myself should be a castaway.”” And we have 
apostolic authority that the same is the Divine prin- 
ciple of the Incarnation :—“ Christ pleased not Himself.” 

A wise Christian man, who desires to possess Spiritual 
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Power, is therefore very careful to do more than bear 
the trials of life with patient resignation, he willingly 
renounces many seemingly harmless and innocent 
pleasures and fully permitted recreations. He quietly, 
and without display of his self-discipline, denies himself 
certain luxuries and superfluous dainties which in them- 
selves are perfectly legitimate; all the while carefully 
guarding against “ being seen of men,” telling no one 
of his self-denial, And if it be accidentally discovered 
he will state his reasons for such conduct plainly and 
without ostentation or boastfulness. 

In many a life there is reason for this spirit of self- 
discipline. The want of it is vaguely felt, but unrealized. 
Bad temper, pride, sloth, envy, and even lust, untruth- 
fulness and gluttony creep over the life like ivy over a 
giant elm sucking out the sap, sometimes all unsuspected 
and all unchecked. Or, it may be that a want of charity 
in thinking or speaking of others, or a slight stinginess 
in almsgiving is just the one indication of this lack of 
discipline. 

Nor does the habit of self-pleasing grow less as the 
years pass. The art of a Christian is truly a growth, 
for growth is indicative of life. In the same way the 
habit of self-pleasing grows upon us, till we cry, “I 
cannot help it!” Power comes by practice. Like 
everything else in our lives we have in this to pass through 
the mill of a strict apprenticeship. It is the sense of the 
weakness which comes of self-indulgence which in our 
better moments makes us say to ourselves, “ This habit 
of self-pleasing cannot be good for me ; something within 
me cries out that it is neglected, untaught, unchecked,” 

Perhaps there are few subjects in which self-discipline 
is so little exercised as in our reading. The flood of 
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printed matter—it cannot all be called literature— 
which daily enters our homes, needs the strictest self- 
discipline on our part, or our lives become swamped 
with words and ideas which at last become little more 
than mental ‘‘ jumble.” Many an hour which might 
be spent in more profitable reading is practically wasted 
over the snippets of news contained in the omnium 
gatherum column of a daily newspaper. What is not 
bad in itself becomes harmful to ourselves by repetition. 

The want of power brought about by lack of self- 
discipline is shown further by decline of resisting force. 
There is no person more to be pitied than the Christian 
who is repeatedly breaking down after making good 
resolutions. ‘‘ Just this once” opens the docr ajar and 
the flood follows. ‘ Just this once; this little luxury 
of which I had promised to deny myself—but, after all, 
there’s no harm in having it!” ‘‘ Just ten minutes 
longer in this warm bed, and even then I shall have time 
for a hurried prayer!” It is “just this once,” begin- 
ning in weakness and going on to foolishness, which in 
the end comes to downright wickedness. So self- 
indulgence does not only mean a subsequent lack of 
spiritual power ; it means spiritual death. 

From the Great Christ Himself to His humblest 
follower there is no exception to the law of self-discipline, 
If we shirk every hardship, resent every unkindness, 
return evil for evil and railing for railing, blow for blow 
and sneer for sneer, we shall assuredly exhibit not 
strength, as we might suppose, but deplorable weakness, 

And behind discipline lies love to God. It is as steam 
to the engine. The dynamic force of steam lies in its 
pressure. It is so with the force of love to God. When 
it comes to us in all its fullness difficult tasks become 
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more than easy, they become a delight. Life is no longer 
a round of dull, irksome duty, but glows with delightful 
fervour. Someone asks, ‘“‘ don’t you get very tired of 
that self-imposed task?” You reply, “Ah! love 
never gets tired.” We see this in human life and in 
human love, 

Hearts, are you great enough, 

For a love that never tires ? 
sings Tennyson. The true-hearted lover cannot do 
enough for the woman of his choice, nor the mother for 
her infant. We insult them when we call it self-denial 
or self-abnegation. That which would, at the least, 
have been distasteful has become a glotious privilege. 
Oh, love truly is a marvellous transformer, the greatest 
motive force in the universe, This is why God is Love, } 

Hence the true father will deny himself even 
necessaries, yes, with a bright smile, in order that his 
dear ones may have them. The long day’s toil, ‘“‘ from 
morning’s dawn till dewy eve,” is counted as nought 
against the glad welcome at the door, the warm kiss, 
the delightsome “feast of reason and flow of soul.” 
No, God does not want our little pottering, grudging, 
self-denials if we do not love Him. What woman 
would value a gift from the man who did not care for 
her ? But love—strong, earnest love is an alchemist, 
for it transmutes stones into gold. 

This love is intellectual, even more than emotional; a 
matter of the head quite as much as of the heart. Some 
people make a great mistake on this score. They rest 
on feeling, and because they have not experienced the 
peculiar emotion which they think they ought to have 
experienced, they are doubtful about their own love. 
But there is oftentimes more true love in a strong, honest 
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respect and admiration than in any amount of gushy, 
frothy sentimentalism. The only enduring affection 
is that which begins in profound respect for character. 
From this springs the force which leads on to self-control 
and to self-discipline, 

Enfant, dans la lute éternelle 

Tu crois avoir dompté ton cceur ; 


Déja tu veux ouvrir ton aile 
Et tenvoler, libre et vainqueur. 


Tu crois a la force bénie, 

A la vertu que rien n’abat 
Va, la lutte n’est pas finie, 

Ce n’est que le premier combat. 


Ton ame n’est point d’un ascéte 
Hors de la matiére emporté 
Mais d’un amant et d’un poéte, 
Ivre de forme et de beauté. 


Ton coeur est plus chaud que le notre ; 
Tu le sens bondir nuit et jour. 
Tu souffriras donc plus qu’un autre 
Par le Désir et par Amour. 
A. Dorchatin. 


CHAPTER XII. 


The Power of Renewal 


“This spiritual creation is from nothing . . . no mere 
strengthening of our powers, no mere aiding of our natural 
weakness . . . nota mere amendment, improvement of our 


moral habits; it is a creation out of nothing, of that which 
we had not before. There was nothing in us whereof to make 
it.’—Edward Bouverie Pusey, 1853. 

Ex nihilo nihil fit.—(Latin Proverb.) 


peat of us is aware that by means of the process 

which we call growth our bodies are being 
renewed day by day. There is no standing still in the 
natural world. Unless birth be succeeded by this 
growth, there is a speedy end to life. 

The same is true in the spiritual life. (Though 
properly the spiritual and the physical cannot be divided, 
as some have supposed.) To stand still means spiritual 
decay and eventually death. For this reason the life of 
a Christian can never be on a dead level. If we are not 
advancing we are inevitably going back; if we are not 
getting better we are certainly getting worse. There 
is no alternative, no half-way house. 

The first point is this :—The Power of spiritual renewal 
is first external to ourselves, Just as sin comes to us 
from temptation, so does spiritual strengthening come 
from Divine Grace. We have not the source of Renewal 
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within ourselves. It is most important at the outset 
to bear this in mind. 

No student of science can be ignorant of the fact that 
for a number of years attempts have been made to bring 
about the spontaneous generation of Life. Such 
attempts have signally failed, and must ever fail; so 
that it is abundantly clear, and may be regarded as an 
axiom, that there can be no life without pre-existent 
life. Life cannot come forth from mineral matter ; 
it cannot make itself. He Who is the Lord and Giver 
of life alone can implant it. As Professor Henry 
Drummond so well put it, many years ago, in his illu- 
minative book “ Natural Law in the Spiritual World,” 
“ This inorganic world is staked off from the living world 
by barriers, which barriers have never yet been crossed 
from within. No change of substance, no modification 
of environment, no chemistry, no electricity nor any 
form of energy, nor any evolution, can endow any 
simple atom of the mineral world with the attribute of 
life,” 

This remarkable scientific fact has a direct bearing 
on our spiritual nature. For, after all, although we label 
one department of our humanity “ physical” another 
“mental” and another “ spiritual,’ these words are 
only accommodations to our ignorance, for we are made 
all of a piece, 

Just as Life springs always from Life, in the world 
which we call natural, so is it in that which we term 
spiritual. The higher power has ever to stoop down to 
raise the lower. - 

Hence it is clear that spiritual renewal follows the lines 
of Spiritual Birth, and is the result of an influence 
external to ourselves, When our Lord said “ except 
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a man be born of water and of the Spirit he cannot enter 
the Kingdom of God,’ He was enunciating this 
fundamental truth, that Spiritual Life cannot start 
itself. When He said, “‘no man can come unto Me 
except the Father draw him,” He was enunciating the 
corresponding truth as regards spiritual renewal. 
Both are the result of processes which begin outside our- 
selves. Our natural birth was the result of wonderful 
powers bestowed on our parents and by them derived 
from their parents, and so on, back to the beginning of 
the world—a mighty and marvellous chain of life. Here 
we have the Almighty, Life-giving Spirit stooping down 
and raising inert matter, that of which our bodies are 
composed, and infusing into it that subtle force which 
we call Life. And this process is always going on. 
‘“‘ The inward man is renewed day by day,” says St. Paul. 
This is a scientific truth, plain enough in the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms. There is no such thing as continu- 
ous life without continuous renewal. The losses of one 
hour are repaired by the provisions of the next. Where 
there is waste the life must be sustained by supporting 
food. Hence our Saviour, having “life in Himself,” 
said ‘“‘ I am the Bread of Life she that eateth Me, even 
he shall live by Me.” The higher life supplies to the 
lower life assimilative power. 

When we think this out we seé plainly enough that this 
law holds good everywhere. The Divine power—that 
which we may term the “ active,” imparts the germ of 
life to the “‘ passive”’ ; thus the higher raises the lower, 
The Incarnation is just the Divine stooping to exalt 
the Human into God. To have grasped this pregnant 
truth is to understand the words of that profound 
philosopher St. John the Apostle, when he writes, ‘‘ He 
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that hath the Son hath life, and he that hath not the 
Son of God hath not life.” This does not say that such 
persons are only half alive, but that they have zo life. 
What Henry Drummond said a quarter of a century 
ago is true to-day: “‘ It is adistinction of quality not of 
quantity. A man cannot rise by any natural develop- 
ment from ‘ morality touched by emotion ’ to ‘ morality 
touched by life.” So that which to us might seem a 
hard saying justifies itself. For the earthy, mineral 
matter can never so reconstruct itself as to become 
vegetable ; with the organic life of the vegetable kingdom 
it has no affinity. What is true of the mineral is, in its 
turn, true of the vegetable. The vegetable has, so to say, 
to stoop in order to raise the earthy matter and to re- 
organize its constituents parts, so that it may impart 
to the whole that subtle force which we call Life. It 
is altogether impossible for earthy matter to become 
a tree, for example, by any other process. So it is, as 
we mount a step higher in the wonderful scheme of 
creation. Everywhere we may observe the same pro- 
cess at work, Always the Higher stooping to exalt the 
lower. Thus works nature’s altruism ; the divine law 
of Love in God’s world. The vegetable-cannot make 
itself animal; grass cannot by any possibility make 
itself into a sheep. No, the animal simply stoops down 
and raises the lower to the higher. 

This is the universal process by which divine energy? 
brings about the most far-reaching results.’ Men of 
science are just beginning to see how that which they 
formerly regarded as purely physical is in the highest 
sense spiritual ; for spiritual does not mean unreal, but 
after the manner of spirit. This process, or law, works 
out in the realm of spirit, as we may term it, exactly 
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as in the realm of matter, for the two are really one, 
though people find it difficult really to grasp this. The 
higher—which is God, the Eternal Personality, Who is 
behind all matter and within it—also stoops down and 
raises the lower, which is humanity. Here is one ex- 
planation of the Incarnation. So that when Christ 
said, “I am come that they might have Life,” He was 
simply stating a truth concerning a divine law which 
operates in the realm of the Spiritual, and is every bit. 
as natural and real as the Material. 

This brings us to a second consideration. It has to 
do with the process which governs Spiritual renewal, We 
should ever bear in mind that the law is of universal 
application ; if the bestowal of life is from above so is its 
renewal. 

For example, Our Lord said to Nicodemus, “ except 
a man be born of water and of the Spirit he cannot enter 
the Kingdom.” This means that our spiritual state 
depends upon some process which begins from without. 
Spiritual life can neither start nor renew itself. In this 
the life of our soul moves on the same plane as the life 
of our body. For our life is all one, and from the same 
Divine Sourc@> Nor can our spiritual life and its renewal 
come from self-effort alone, however beautiful, good and 
sincere. It must be from Him who “hath Life in 
Himself.” 

This will at once show us the great value of the 
Sacramental means of Grace, where they may be had. 
They are the methods or “means,” that is, by which the 
Grace which comes from the Eternal All-Father is 
conveyed to us, thus preserving our body and soul unto 
everlasting life. Here is the higher stooping down and 
raising the lower; here is the Divine and heavenly 
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raising up the human and earthly. There is nothing 
mechanical, nothing artificial in this; it is just the 
application of a vital process. 

So it is with Spiritual Renewal. The mighty Power 
and Personality Whom we call God, Who imparts to us, 
at His Will,.the life of body and of; soul, can alone 
renew and revive that life as He alone can impart it. 
This was recognized long ago by David (if indeed 
he was the writer) when he sobbed out the words of 
Psalm li., “‘ Renew a right spirit within me.” 

in one respect renewal differs from the imparting of 
life. The latter is given without our will and consent. 
No one asked us “ do you desire to have life ? do you 
wish to be born ?”’ _No, life is a free gift, not our own 
choice. The thought is as wonderful as it is awful, 
and very humbling to our human pride. The Gift of 
God is Life—life natural and life eternal. 

There is, I sav,’a difference as regards the power which 
comes with spiritual renewal, it needs the co-operation 
of the Human Will and cannot be accomplished without 
such co-operation. Even God Himself would not give us 
this new power against our will, for it is our Human 
Will which makes us to be men and not brutes. _ 

These considerations, instead of disheartening us, 
should make us strong, Rightly regarded, the truth 
that we derive all power from the immanence of the 
Giver of Life is the most inspiring belief possible. It 
heartens us to grasp the fact that we do not in the least 
depend on self-effort to renew our spiritual power. 
Though—strange paradox !—we cannot attain to power 
without an immense amount of self-effort. But this 
self-effort is not in the direction of starting the new life, 
that is the point. The infant, as he grows towards 
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manhood, can do much to co-operate with the forces of 
nature by which his life is sustained and renovated, 
but he has no power of initiative on which he can draw 
in the first instance. In a word, as we have seen, there 
can be no life without pre-existent Life. 

Thus we come back to God, and God is Love. It is 
Love which gives us life—the all-complete life of soul 
and body, physical and spiritual. Here is the Divine 
Spirit in fullest touch with our entire personality. Here 
is the subtle essence which satisfies our deepest want ; 
not merely gratifying the demands of human intellect 
but the cravings éfthe human heart. For, after all, 
Spiritual Power and its renewal through life, are matters 
which concern the whole man, addressing our affections 
even more than our reason,'our emotions and Will quite 
as much as our intellectual assent. The wonders of 
wireless telegraphy have made us familiar with the fact 
that the distant point, on the circumference of the circle 
of electrical vibrations, cannot pick up a message unless 
the receiver be “‘ in tune” with the instrument whence 
- it hascome. So the human soul, to develop and renew 
its powers, must be in tune with Infinite Love. We all 
have observed how human love quickens certain per- 
ceptions; to put it in Dr. Illingworth’s words: “ My 
affection quickens my insight, I see in words and looks 
and deeds that might otherwise have seemed indifferent, 
evidence that my love is returned. Not only so, but 1 
shall inevitably express my feelings in action, a pressure 
of the hand, a glance of the eye, a word or deed of 
kindness ; with a view to elicit some response that will 
render my assurance doubly sure.”’ 

Here, then, is the secret of the constant renewal of 
spiritual power ; the soul is responsive to the pulsations 
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of Divine Love. Only thus can it develop the requisite 
new force which produces that which we call growth. 
Spiritual Power, Spiritual Growth, Spiritual Renewal 
—whatever we may choose to call it—depends, on our 
side, on the in-tuneness of our soul with God. But the 
divine electricity we cannot manufacture; we can but 
lovingly receive it. Hence we should heartily pray 
continually : 
Renew my will from day to day, 
Blend it with Thine. 

For, once more, there can be no spiritual renewal of the 
human Will unless it be in tune with the Divine Will. 

This leads to a further consideration: the right atti- 
tude of the soul towards God; this attitude is called 
Faith. ‘ Without Faith it is impossible to please God.”’ 
It is of little profit to discuss whether faith is our own 
contribution or God’s gift, undoubtedly it is both, but 
from our own point of view it is clear that if any person 
does not wish to believe no amount of evidence will 
bring conviction. Faith may be described as that 
faculty of the soul which takes hold of the unseen ; 
in other words it is the soul’s prehensile force, and its 
grasp can be increased and developed, just as any 
faculty of the mind or body can be made stronger and 
more fit for its work. In this way the Spiritual Power 
of faith grows. 

So I have first to believe that there is a God, and that 
He has a loving, personal relationship towards myself : 
‘““Oh God, Thou art my God!” Because the attitude 
of religious faith is always Godward. The soul possess- 
ing life-pulsating faith turns towards God as naturally 
as a flower, with its marvellous vegetable life, turns 
toward the sun. 
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Then, in the second place, I must believe that God is 
my loving Father ; that is, He loves me with the strongest 
possible personal affection; so that, in spite of my sins, 
His intense love for me has never failed. Our Lord 
showed us this in the Parable of the Prodigal, where 
the son, even when in the far country, was all the time 
loved by the Father. 

The realization of the personal love of God is the sole 
antidote for spiritual pride and self-righteousness, be- 
cause it reveals to us that our spiritual life, and power, 
and renewal come from no human source. It is just 
the Infinite Love which in turn awakens our responsive 
love. For love, if it be pure enough and intense enough, 
always awakens responsive tones in the heart attuned 
to the same spiritual pitch, 

There is a third consideration which should be care- 
fully remembered. If there is to be in me spiritual 
renewal I must think not merely of my future state after 
this life, but must first realize my present grand position 
as a member of Christ, the child of God and an inheritor 
of the kingdom of heaven. The spirit of noblesse obligeisa 
a real force in our lives, and religion, too, appeals to 
our dignity and proper pride. Hence I am to live 
*‘ worthy of my vocation,” I am to live up to my birth- 
right. “I thank my Heavenly Father that He hath 
called me to this state of salvation, and I pray unto 
God to give me His grace that I may continue in the 
same unto my life’s end.” Spiritual Power is conserved 
by such an inward assurance as this. Ours is not only 
a future heaven, we have a present inheritance as the 
sons of God. This is our position by virtue of the In- 
carnation of the Son of God. Here the mystery of son- 
ship is revealed. Faith, with its prehensible force, 
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grasps and appropriates this gift of God’s love. Such 
an attitude towards the All-Father is essential in the 
attainment of Spiritual Renewal. 

Then, there must be also the right attitude towards 
self. As Faith means looking up, so Repentance means 
looking in. Some people are only introspective, they 
look in, but, having little faith, they never look up; 
both attitudes are necessary for spiritual renewal. 
We all recognize the urgent need of regular examination 
of our money affairs, and of our bodies—if there are in- 
dications of failing health. Hence, when our conscience 
tells us that we are out of tune with the Infinite, we must 
be prepared for drastic treatment of self. There is in 
many a life some dark corner into which we fear to look. 
We do not like to take the lantern down into those 
dingy cellars to see what really is there. The skeleton 
in the house is just the thing we want to forget; yet 
certainly we feel, all the time, that our forgetfulness will 
not remove it; it remains a witness to our sin. 

Now, it is well to remember that the sin that we do 
not like to acknowledge, even to ourselves, is usually 
our besetting sin. We find it far easier to deal with 
our minor faults. For example, the person whose 
“skeleton” and secret sin is impurity, will set to work 
to cure a bad temper, or greed, or anything in fact, 
sooner than that which is the root sin, sapping his 
spiritual being and destroying all his spiritual power. 
There can be no vital force and consequently no renewal, 
none of the joy of living and no successful effort, unless 
we take a right attitude towards self. 

The following four hints may be of service : 

It is of the greatest help to us if we make a bold stand 
for Christ before men. Of course we must all the while 
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watch and pray against spiritual pride. Yet, when we 
feel that we have a reputation to maintain, the thought 
will stiffen our Will-power. Secondly, let us not lose 
heart if we fail. No one falling into the mud says: 
“Tt is useless to wash my face because I shall fall 
again!” The very desire to cleanse the life is a sign 
that the Holy Spirit has not left us. Then again, it is 
of vast importance to remember that the Holy Spirit 
does indeed dwell within our soul. ‘“ The Spirit of God 
dwelleth within you,” says St. Paul. Some are quite 
startled at the increase in their spiritual power when they 
come to realize this fact. Lastly, let us never lose firm 
hold of the belief that God loves us, and by that eternal 
Love, which is indeed the most mighty force in the 
universe, our Father.is “ drawing us,” as Christ said. 
So that, in the warming glow of the sunshine of His all- 
embracing love, the buds and flowers of a beautiful life 
spring forth from our responsive hearts, like roses kissed 
by the sun in June. 


CHAPTER XIII 


The Power of a Man 


Homo sum: humani nihil a me alienum puto. 
—Terence (born about 185 B.c.). 


fee life of the present day is especially hard for 
the man who thinks, The non-thinking, easy- 
going man finds it as easy to drift through life in the 
twentieth century as it was in the first or the thirteenth. 
To-day there are a multitude of avenues through which 
faith, and the consequent strength of Christian life, can 
be lost. Yet still there remain forces which tend to 
establish faith and righteousness. Of these forces I 
intend to speak in this chapter. 

The power of a man is shown in his strength of body 
or of mind. These powers are given him, not that he 
may domineer and usurp authority over his fellows, 
but that he may serve them. “I am among you as 
He that serveth,’’ says the Master. 

Charles Wagner, in his stimulating book “‘ Towards 
the Heights,” dwells on the tendency to ignore this 
supreme exercise of the power of a man—the power of 
service. He says, ‘“‘ Everyone knows that there have 
been at certain historical epochs exclusive powers, 
which have arrogated the right to direct and fashion 
humanity according to their own deeds and after their 
own caprices, At one time it was religion, which, 
out-stripping the bonds of its legitimate influence, 
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made the arts, sciences, government, spring from itself, 
Now it is financial or mercantile power which seizes 
on Society and reduces all human interest to a question 
of money. Again it is military power, which dictates, 
to the extent of driving into the background whatever 
weighs nothing in the balance of physical force. All 
these powers, legitimate in themselves, because they 
represent a portion of human interest, are public evils 
when they become exclusive. Intended to serve general 
good, they are its worst enemies. Each of them becomes 
a formidable organization, under each a monstrous egoism 
hides and defends itself—an egoism in comparison with 
which the egoism of the individual is as nothing. 

At certain periods of history it seems as if the earth 
had been created tor the special behoof of one or another 
of these personages and the institutions they represent. 
They became the tyrants of mankind, its very shadow, 
Without them one could neither advance or stop, live 
nor die. Everything belonged to them. Humanity 
was their possession, their sacrificial victim. Yet the 
starting point of these tyranical atrocities can always 
be traced to some original service to humanity. Why 
the decadence that has made them, later on, the very 
worst caricatures of what they wete at first ? It is for 
this reason: they have sinned against the grand law 
which defines absolutely the limit of every human 
institution—to serve, not enthral humanity.” 

Could words put the case better ? When a man or 
an association of men, forgets and ignores the example 
and teaching of Him Whose self-given title is Servus 
servorum, the spirit of brotherhood dies away. Even 
those who rule must rule in the spirit of the service of 
humanity. 
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Then, again, a man is strong in proportion as he 
believes in his strength. By this is meant no absurd 
or wicked conceit, but it is well to recollect that the 
world believes in the man who humbly yet sincerely 
believes in himself, Mankind has seen no stronger 
example of humility combined with self-assertion than 
that of the Master Christ, and the combination in Him 
is an inspiration for us men. “I am meek and lowly 
in heart,’ He says, “ Come unto Me,” “ Follow Me.” 
He was strong enough to be spiritual and self-denying 
while He was yet no ascetic; holding a liberal view of 
life’s comforts and pleasures, yet no slave to its follies ; 
stern against sin, yet no legalist ; earnest, yet in no way 
fanatical; gentle, yet never weak; strong, yet by no 
means harsh; unique in life and speech yet with no 
trace of the eccentricity of aman of genius. The balance 
of character in our great Saviour and Master is complete. 
The conscious imitation of Christ, however short it may 
fall of its ideal, is bound to approximate our own life 
to His life more or less closely. How often have we 
wondered what is the secret of the peculiar influence 
and charm of some friend—his combination of humour 
with gravity, of sheer love of fun with deep earnestness, 
of strength of will with real tenderness and goodness 
of heart; his youthful love of life with realization of 
the eternal verities; his interest in all that concerns 
humanity, with a firm grasp of things divine. The 
secret seems to be this: your friend, strong in his hold 
on the great Christ, believes in himself and this in turn 
gives you confidence in him. For we can never lean on 
those who are unsure concerning the security of their 
own position, or doubtful concerning their own powers. 

The man of Spiritual Power is an Idealist. His life 
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isa poem. He looks on life as an artist on a landscape, 
and sees truth, and beauty, and inner significance, 
where the realist sees nothing but unmeaning matter. 
He is kindly and mellow in his attitude towards all 
men and women, and he despises none. The world, 
nay the universe, is to him a grand orchestra, polyphonic 
in its multitude of voices—all blending, each contributing 
to the glorious harmony which rises to the ear of the 
beneficent Creator. 

And because the man of Spiritual Power is an Idealist, 
he is alover of work, Work is the masculine prerogative. 
Enjoyment, amusement, pleasure, are not the be-all and 
the end-all of existence, but they come, none the less, 
to the Christian Idealist. No one has a greater zest for 
action, no one more thoroughly enjoys life. Its avenues 
open before him long vistas of glorious usefulness, 
evergreen with the spring verdure of perennial youth. 
Seeing that work is the ideal state for the masculine mind 
and body, the inevitable law of a man’s life, it is well to 
bear in mind that on no account can anyone, however 
rich and well provided for, be exempt fromit. ‘‘ Whoever 
does not work,” says Charles Wagner, “is doomed, by 
the very spirit of this supreme law, to perish. He 
perishes from internal atrophy, destroyed by his im- 
prisoned energy which turns to poison.” These words 
are true of the body, of the brain, of the soul, of every 
man. We men are created to do something, to make 
something, to create; to leave, by our toil, some definite 
work, some tangible record, that we have existed. The 
ideal of the worker is to turn out something really good, 
useful and beautiful, and as perfect as it can be made by 
human skill. Such a work, though it be but a piece of 
carpentry—a chair, a plough—may be a truly sacred 
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and religious thing, if done in the spirit of the Divine 
Carpenter of Nazareth, whereas the preaching of a 
sermon, even in the grandest cathedral of Christendom, 
if done for self, or from any low motive, becomes secular 
and profane. 

It is thus that the Spiritual Power of a man shows 
itself. Here is the masculine force; here the creative 
spirit. Truly it is divine. For da not the Master, 
the Ideal working-Man, say, ““My Father worketh 
hitherto and I work.” Here is the right mental attitude 
towards all forms of honest human activity, and here 
is the attitude of Him Who honours those who think, 
and toil, and pray. The carpenter-life of the Saviour 
revealed to us men that there is a sacredness in our 
masculine life of honest work. It is thus that our 
existence finds its most enjoyable function. Unless we 
have regular employment of our mental and physical 
energies life becomes a tedium and we have literally 
to ‘“‘make work,” and to turn our very pleasures into an 
expenditure of our inward energy. To the healthy 
man idleness is intolerable, and when it is enforced, 
by sickness, for example, the want of employment is 
a penance more painful than the most exacting labour. 

The man born to an inheritance of brain power or of 
muscle (better still, of both) is far more fortunate than 
he who is born to a fortune. From the very outset 
his back becomes inured to the burden; to him the cross 
of life’s toil is lighter than its vanities,# The worst of 
it is that men do not realize their potentialities, So 
often, while they possess the false self-confidence which 
makes them conceited, they lack the other self-confidence 
which makes men strong. uu 

Let.me-speak-of.those who.are-intellecttialk-—So often 
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intellectual ability is mistaken for spiritual power. 
For example, in the case of a Minister of Religion, the 
learned, studious man, the thoughtful reader of many 
and profound books, is not by these means necessarily 
made a power in his work. True, he possesses the tools 
of his trade, and without tools little can be done. But 
tools need behind them the man; they will not act of 
themselves. It is a vast mistake to suppose that the 
real success of such a man’s life depends wholly on his 
knowledge and intellectual attainments. Before these 
he needs the subtle Spiritual Force which alone can make 
these tools to be mightily effective in his hands. The 
masculine powers of service and of work needa motive, 
driving energy. In a word they are practically useless 
without Spiritual Power.y The clergyman, for example; 
needs, for the success of his work, intellectual power, 
a knowledge of men and of their modes of thought and 
motives of action, and a grasp of the science of theology. 
But these will not suffice ; he will turn his grand theme 
into baby-prattle unless he possess spiritual intensity. 
Why is it that we may notice in some directions a weak- 
ness, and a decay of living thought, in the presentation of 
Christianity ? Why do sermons so often fail of their 
effect 2 Some put it down to poverty in the intellec- 
tual comprehension of the Clergy. There may be some 
truth in this ; but it would be truer to say that it arises 
more from want of Spiritual Force, without which the 
most carefully prepared and polished mental shafts will 
not go home. So that if the Clergy are deficient in love, 
in strength of Christian character, in earnestness of 
prayer, in holiness of life, and in self-discipline, they 
will be as those who beat the air. 

It is a grand and helpful thing, both for himself and 
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for others, when a true-hearted man, all through his life, 
can see visions and dream dreams, Such visions and 
dreams (as we have seen) have a way of coming true 
though some may laugh at them. Yet now and then, 
when we meet such a man, what an inspiration he is 
to us. Maybe he utters few words, but every word 
is gold. In him we are in living touch with the great, 
strong currents of thought, those thoughts which are at 
the back of all the world-movements of our times. He 
is a true artist, and he paints with a large brush on a 
wide canvas. He is a true musician and his orchestra 
is humanity, with its manifold sounds—discords and 
concords, arising and resolving, melodies in every key 
blending in a gigantic fugue, weird progressions of chords 
and divine, triumphal melodies—he is master of all 
these for he is a dreamer of dreams; he sees what is 
ahead ; he interprets Life; he interprets to us what 
we are thinking and tells us whither our thoughts will 
lead us. Though full of power he is very kind, and 
always gentle; he is bold to tell us the truth even 
about ourselves, and, what is more, we love him for his 
candour and we beg him to keep nothing back. The 
society of an original thinker, of one possessed of such 
Spiritual Force as this, is so bracing that we feel after- 
wards as though we had dwelt in the air of high moun- 
tains, or on the wide heather-clad moorland. Our vision 
is widened, our perception has become keener, our 
affections are more intense; we have new aspirations 
because we have imbibed new Spiritual Power. True, 
we do not meet such men every day, but they exist; 
and when they come in our way we are mad if we do 
not treasure every hour which we spend in their company 
and every word from their lips; yes, even every look 
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from their eye. A good woman rejoices in being loved 
by such a man, yes, in being ruled by him; for such a 
man is made to rule, and the ideal woman loves to have 
itsoandtoobey. To be loved by him is to be reverenced, 
yea worshipped. Because his heart is pure and noble 
he sees in you more than others see. They look for your 
faults, those failings in character or temper of which 
you yourself are so painfully conscious. He, as he looks 
into your eyes, reads in them the revelation of beauty 
of character, and detects your yearnings after all that is 
unselfish and all that is beautiful in Life; making more 
than allowance for your defects, because he is so thor- 
oughly aware of his own, and strives humbly and honestly 
to overcome them. . 

This brings us to the Secret of the power of the ideal 
man ; the Divine Spirit has bestowed on him the Grace 
of humility, plus strength. From humility comes his 
power of loving others, for pride always means 
exaggerated self-love. From his humility shines forth 
the attractive charm of his friendship, and his strength 
of character, his power in prayer, his holiness, his self- 
discipline. None of these exist in the proud, and this 
plainly is the reason why “ God resisteth the proud but 
giveth Grace to the humble.” 

What is humility? The genuine thing is easily 
recognized but not easily described. “‘ Humility,” says 
Bishop Walsham How, “is the most fragile and delicate 
of all the Christian graces; yet it is the most lovely. 
It is so tender that one fears the mere handling of it 
may rub off the freshness of its bloom. To some it is 
a good gift of God by nature; to others it is won only 
after hard contest and long self-discipline.” 

So Caroline Fry writes :— 
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Humility—the sweetest, loveliest flower 

That bloomed in Paradise, the first that died, 

Has rarely blossomed since on human soil. 

It is so frail and delicate a thing 

That even if ’tis looked upon ’tis gone ; 

And he who ventures to assume it his, 

Proves, by that thought alone, he has it not. 

Though humility is opposed to pride and to the 
wrong kind of self confidence and self assertion, yet, as 
we see it in the life of our Master, it is not opposed to 
that belief in our own God-given powers which we have 
already considered in this chapter. The man of Spiritual 
Power gets his way because his humility, combined 
with his open-hearted, fearless statement of his case, 
removes opposition. He never wins victories over 
opponents, he just wins their affections and their con- 
victions. So his conquests (if indeed such a word may 
be used concerning his successes) are lasting; people 
love to co-operate with him, for with him it is always 
co-operation and never coercion. His humble, generous, 
frank, cheerful spirit seeks no pre-eminence and this is 
the reason why people always accord it, while enemies 
come over to his side in a way quite magical. Men feel 
his authority and influence. They do not resent the 
iron hand, because the man of Spiritual Power always 
wears the velvet glove of genuine humility, and, in the 
long run, people love to be lovingly and kindly ruled. 
So, rightly regarded, these are not contradictory and 

mutually destructive—belief in our own powers, and 
Christian humility. Of them is born both the spirit 
of service and the power to serve. When to these is 
added the mind of the great artist—the spirit of 
imagination, the ability to “see visions, and dream 
dreams,” the spirit which recognizes God in all men 
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and in all things, as did St. Francis of Assisi, of whom we 
thought in the first chapter, then the man of power and 
of love and of a sound mind is realized before us, and 
we behold in him one transformed into the image of the 
Incarnate Christ. 


CHAPTER XIV 


The Power of a Woman 


Our mothers, lovely women, pitiful ; 
Our sisters, gracious in their life. 
Christina Rossetti (born 1830). 


Woman is not undeveloped man, 
But diverse ; could we make her as the man, 
Sweet Love were slain: his dearest bond is this 
Not like to like, but like in difference. 
Lord Tennyson (born 1809). 


[4 certain respects the woman may be regarded as 

supplying what the man lacks; she is his comple- 
ment, his other half. But in this chapter she will be 
regarded alone on her own merits. 

A woman’s power differs altogether from a man’s. 
She is at once weaker and stronger, weak where he is 
strong, strong where he is weak. Comparisons between 
the sexes are as absurd as they are irritating. Man and 
woman are not meant to be compared or to be regarded 
as competitors. We all have before us a mental picture 
of the Ideal Woman. She is perhaps less rare than the 
Ideal Man, but, none the less, like him she is not to be 
met every day, and she is becoming more rare as so-called 
civilization advances, 

The first thing that strikes us in the Ideal Woman— 
that which gives her such transcendent Spiritual Power— 
is her supreme goodness, Even the World, with its 
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excuses for the errors of men, will make no such allowance 
for a woman; she must be good. The word includes so 
much. The ordinary woman, excellent of character and 
amiable in disposition, is generally content with a nega- 
tive goodness. Her virtues are largely passive. She 
fears the active because it may lead to a self-assertion 
which she deems unwomanly. Sheisright ; yet without 
active goodness she has no Spiritual Power and conse- 
quently no spiritual influence. 

For it is by the active influence of her goodness, an 
influence which permeates home and society and her 
every relationship, that the Ideal Woman rules a man and 
rules the world. It is an influence which must be felt 
rather than seen, for as soon as it becomes obtrusive, 
even slightly, it loses all its savour. Here is the wonder 
of it, the mystery about the ideal woman, that which 
constitutes an important element in her charm, that she 
can exercise this marvellous and potent control over 
men without seeming to do so. Directly she takes into 
her hands the weapons and tools of a man her ideality 
vanishes. Immediately that she even appears to be his 
competitor the charm of her personality is gone. Linked 
with the power which comes from her innate goodness the 
ideal woman has always the power which springs from 
simplicity and naturalness. The woman who plays a 
part, who puts on airs, however fascinating, reveals weak- 
ness, not power. She has mistaken the source of her 
influence, which demands that she shall ever be herself 
and no mere copy of another, however excellent. The 
more artificial she is in conversation, in attire and in 
habits, the less she impresses those among whom she 
moves. Not that she aims at impressing them; no, 
thus she would destroy her influence, for influence is 
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gained just by not seeking it. Here is another sign of 
the power of the Ideal Woman; here, too, is her charm, 
a charm of which she never is aware, for as soon as she 
knows of its existence it flies. Like humility, this 
naturalness and simplicity will not bear being handled. 
It has so potent an attraction and so winsome a charm 
for us all just because it is unsuspected by its owner. 
And it is independent of age ; in fact the attractiveness 
of some women increases as they grow older. One is 
reminded of Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe’s words “so 
much has been said and sung of beautiful, young girls, 
why doesn’t somebody wake up to the beauty of old 
women?” For this is the way in which youth is con- 
served—the spirit of joyousness, of love, of honest 
fun, of a capability of entering with zest into the things 
which delight younger people, the sparkle of good- 
natured repartee, the love of childhood and its ways, 
interest in the ambitions and aims of young men, and, 
above all, continued sympathy with the fresh, keen and 
enthusiastic young hearts, who, in the may-time of their 
life, find to their joy that they are ‘‘ in love ”—all these 
are elements in the life of power lived by the Ideal 
Woman, and in such a one they do but deepen, broaden, 
and strengthen as the years go by. 

Then there is the quality which we know as “ heart ” 
by which we mean a combination of tenderness, sym- 
pathy and unselfishness. We see the want of “ heart ” 
in the selfish woman. It will be remembered how Mrs. 
St. Clare in “‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” is thus described, 
“There is not on earth a more merciless exactor of love 
from others than the thoroughly selfish woman; and the 
more unlovely she grows, the more zealously and 
scrupulously she exacts love to the uttermost farthing.” 
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Trustfulness begets trustfulness, just as love begets 
love. The generous-hearted, affectionate woman draws 
people around her by her magnetic influence. She sees 
good in everybody, and so it comes about that everyone 
tries to be at their best when in her company, and every- 
one tries to be what she believes them to be. She looks 
on the bright and hopeful side of human character, always 
sees something good, something to be admired in those 
whom others despise, and who may be seldom loved 
or even respected. She always looks, by habit and by 
instinct, for virtues rather than failings, and would far 
sooner that people should find fault with herself than 
with someone absent. Not that there is any pretence 
or “side’’ about this. No, such a habit of mind is 
innate; it grows as a lily of the valley amongst its 
rich green leaves ; and because there is nothing artificial, 
or “‘ put on,” about her character it is so potent for good. 

Such women are invariably tactful. They say and 
do “ the right thing ” because their power rests on heart 
and not on art. The more simple, natural, unadorned, 
inartificial their life the greater is the affection which they 
inspire, and the more complete the confidence which 
they win. The woman who lives “ to havea good time,” 
as she expresses it, is never a woman of power. She 
is one of the essentially selfish ones, and a selfish woman 
is more selfish, and therefore more irritating, than a 
selfish man. For selfishness markedly narrows her 
character and outlook. The man has often other and 
counterbalancing qualities. He may bea man of genius, 
or of great intellectual ability. The woman who lives 
for herself, on the other hand, loses her distinctive 
virtue and nothing can atone for it. If she possesses 
talents they are vitiated by a self-seeking spirit and 
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cease to attract, because they destroy that which, above 
all else, makes woman attractive. 

And this is in the nature of things, for a woman is 
made for love, love of another—love of others. This is 
the spirit of self-sacrifice, that spirit which makes 
Motherhood—for every woman is a potential mother. 
The moment she puts self first her moral beauty vanishes 
and with it her spiritual power ; our Ideal Woman has 
become but common clay after all! 

Here, then, is the root of the matter. As the man 
is made for work, for service, so the woman is made for 
love—love in the noblest, widest sense, love individual 
and general. It is this which gives her a power of 
endurance far beyond what we might expect, judging 
by her physical strength. It is this which makes her so 
truly religious and deeply reverent. It is love which 
imparts to the ideal woman so complete a generosity 
of heart, so that it is her one delight to spend and be 
spent for others. It is this which makes her so staunch 
and faithful a friend. The fickle woman is deficient in 
mental balance, because she is not capable of giving 
us the strong grasp of generous love. Nay, it is this 
tenderness, goodness and love which makes every true 
woman, as I have said, a potential mother. She may 
have no children of her own, she even may be unmarried, 
yet she has the mother’s instinct. Children at once 
recognize it, and they “take to her”? as we say. Men 
recognize it also, for most men feel, all their lives, the 
need of being mothered. As boys they ran with the 
cut finger to their mother; so, as men, they turn to the 
womanly heart for compassion in their anxieties and in 
the difficulties of life. 

It is this, again, which gives to the Ideal Woman her 
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strong sense of moral responsibility. She feels how 
tremendous are the issues at stake in that which we 
term human affections. She recognizes that whoever 
loves her is bound to grow like her. It is inevitable 
that it should be so ; for whenever we admire any mental 
qualities we drink them in and they become as part 
of us. It is true that two like-minded souls, souls filled 
with similar aspirations, cannot even look into each 
others’ eyes without something in the way of thought- 
reading taking place. Nay, it is more, it is soul-reading, 
all the more intense, and real, and influencing, because it 
cannot always be expressed in words. The Ideal Woman 
experiences a marvellous sense of power here, and the 
knowledge that she possesses power gives her the sense 
of moral responsibility. And so her charm (what an 
expressive word !) grows ever. For there is no deceit in 
its attractive power. It envelops us with its thrilling 
sense of mystery. In the company of such a woman 
we are uplifted into a fresh clear atmosphere, bright and 
bracing. The light which shines in her face is not only 
that of intellect—though intellect is there. Nor is it 
only wisdom—though we feel her penetration. Her eyes 
have a magic in them, the magic gift which is beyond the 
beauty of their colour; it is the beauty of charm, of 
character, of love, and of the sympathy which springs 
fromlove. Age brings wrinkles to the brow and destroys 
the delicate girlish contour of feature and of figure, yet 
it does not affect the charm of the ideal woman. Nay, 
even old age brings to her new beauties. That which 
wastes the body does but polish the spirit, for “ charm 
is of the Soul.” 

Such women havea mission, All unknown, nay, even 
often unsuspected by themselves, they are moulding 
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the human race. They are the mothers and the sisters 
and the confidential friends of its noblest and most 
influential men. They are making history in all that 
which we call sentiment,—that is, the feeling, which lies 
behind action, is in their power. ‘‘ From love of the 
beautiful,” says Plato, “has sprung every good in 
heaven and earth. Therefore I say of Love that he is 
the cause of what is fairest and best in all things.” 

The secret of the power of the Ideal Woman is her 
beauty ; a beauty not merely of the face and form but of 
the inner self; a beauty which comes straight from 
the Eternal Loveliness. So the beauty of the truly beau- 
tiful woman—the beauty of face and form and expres- 
sion and charm of manner, this beauty of heart and of 
soul, of sympathy and of love, is truly sacramental in 
its nature, an outward and visible sign of an inward and 
spiritual grace, the loveliest and most lovable thing 
in God’s creation, to be reverenced with all human 
tenderness, “ For,” says Sir Oliver Lodge, “material 
means, whereby the soul can be elevated and brought 
into conscious relation with the Deity, are essentially 
of the nature of Sacraments,”—(Man and the Universe, 


p. 123). 


CHAPTER XV 
The Power of a little Child 


“From a babe thou hast known the Sacred Writings which are 
able to make thee wise unto Salvation.” —St. Paul (2 Tim. iii. 1 5). 


“I believe that Christ in His Childhood and Youth looked and 
acted like other children, yet without sin.”’ 
Martin Luther (born 1483). 


yee is a commonplace to say that the Incarnation 

has altered the whole status of Childhood, even 
as it has transfigured womanhood. The events of Lady 
Day and of Christmas Day have changed the current of 
human life. Manhood, womanhood, childhood—each 
have been uplifted because God has touched our common 
humanity. The fountain is renewed; the river into 
which it expands receives Living Water. 

And the Incarnation is more than the sanctification 
of Humanity asa whole, it is the enthronement of Mother- 
hood, ‘“‘ The successful mother,” says Theodore Roose- 
velt, at one time President of the United States of 
America, “ the mother who does her part in the rearing 
and training aright the boys and girls who are to be 
the meh and women of the next generation, is of greater 
use to the community, and occupies, if she would only 
realize it, a more honourable as well as a more important 
position than any successful man in it.” 

There is a story told of a miner who was a widower, 
and whose child did not thrive. ‘‘ You see, sir,” he 
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said, “‘ he hadn’t no ‘ mother-love’ to thrive on. The 
women, they thought they did well by him, but they 
sort o’ hustled him, and he wanted something different, 
coming of a delicate stock. I don’t suppose, sir,” he 
continued, “ nothin’ can give a child that feeling that 
having somebody to love and call Mother does—no, not 
_ all the cossettin’ in the world by strangers.” As we 
said in the previous chapter, it is just the real sense of 
motherhood which childhood needs. 

It is almost strange how little some mothers influence 
the higher faculties of their children. Having handed 
on to her offspring the element of Life, the average 
woman seems to feel that she can do little more than 
supply their bodily wants and correct their childish 
faults. Yet, when she rises to the dignity of her splendid 
position, and realizes that human motherhood is far 
more than this, she becomes the most potent force in 
the national life and her influence on individual character 
is made complete. 

But the powerful reflex action of the child has to be 
considered. The infant has its share in the common life. 
Its presence in the house, nay, its very existence as a 
unit in human society, adds to the sum of human pro- 
gress, because it augments the human happiness. This 
is the secret. The world, though it knew it not, became 
a changed world on the first Christmas Day. The Manger 
became a centre from which radiated a new force, a 
force which still thrills the heart of Christendom and 
brings benediction on the head of every Christian child. 

This force is none the less great because, at first, it 
seems to be passive. Yet a moment’s thought will 
show why this isso. Active effort has a way of exciting 
opposition, The reformers of the world, from the 
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Christ, after He began His ministry, downwards through 
the ages, have at all times met with opposition ; such 
opposition is inevitable. But the child wins his way 
into our affections by his very innocent passivity and 
helplessness, exciting, by this tiny helplessness, that 
pity which is akin to love. 

That is why home becomes so transformed a place 
after the baby is born. We speak of the “ new ties ” 
of family life, but we hardly realize perhaps why they 
aresostrong. The advent of the little child has brought 
a new pity, a new tenderness, a new unselfishness to the 
hearts of both father and mother, ay, and to others who 
have the divine gift of sympathy with childhood. The 
man who hates children, the woman who despises them, 
is unfitted for the best work of our humanity. How 
remarkable it is that the Master does not say of the 
children that they must grow to adult age before they 
can understand His Message, and thus become fit for 
His Kingdom. No, He emphatically declares “ except 
ye become as little children ye shall in no wise enter into 
the Kingdom of Heaven.” In the weakness of child- 
hood He discerns power, and in the simplicity of child- 
hood He discerns wisdom. So different is His judgment 
to preconceived human ideas that our attention is at 
once arrested. The fact that, from early days, the 
children of believers were admitted by Baptism to the 
Church of their parents, testifies that, in the mind of the 
Primitive Church, these words of Christ had a far-reach- 
ing significance. Child-likeness (not childishness) is 
set by Him as a standard of human thought and conduct, 
for “ the child is the father of the man.” The Incarn- 
ation of God reveals to us, therefore, the power of Child- 
hood because it elevates the child to a position of 
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extraordinary dignity. It is the Christian religion alone 
which makes sucha claim for Childhood. A glance into 
the stable-cave of Bethlehem, or into the carpenter’s 
home in Nazareth, reveals something which appeals 
to the tenderest human instincts—to the love of home 
and family. The dwelling of the Holy Child was the 
abode of all that makes home happy. Industry was 
tempered by purest love. There the Divine Child learnt, 
in His earthly life, lessons of duty and simplicity, and of 
the responsibility of our human existence. 
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